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The Wolves of the World 


THis is a world war! No human being in this world can escape its responsi- 


bilities. 


financier and the farmer must put this War over. 


and “‘dough.”’ 


You, with all others, may share in its glory. 


The fighter, the 


Put in two wotds, it is duty 


If Germany wins this War, there will be a permanent mortgage upon all the muscle, all 
the money and all the manhood in America. In that event the value of the money, which you 
may think you can save by not buying Liberty Bonds, will be cut in two. 


Thousands who read this have sent their boys across 
the sea. We cannot say that our dollars are more 
precious than our boys. We must show the world that 
the farm dollar is a fighter. We cannot offer our flesh 
and blood to The Wolves of the World, and yet keep our 
money hidden in the ground. 


Of all farmers on earth, the French farmer is most 
respected, and has the best chance in the market. That 
is because the French farmers saved France. At the end 
of the Prussian War, Bismarck demanded a ransom 
which he thought France never could pay. The bankers 
and large moneyed men would not have taken that debt, 
but Bismarck did not know the soul of the French farm- 
ers. ‘They brought out their last dollar and laid it upon 
the altar of their country. France has never forgotten, 
and her farmers dominate the Nation. 


Whoever finances America in this War will rule 
America for the next quarter century. Every farm dollaz 
invested in Liberty Bonds is a nail in the coffin of German 
autocracy, and brings the world a step nearer pure de- 
mocracy, by making our farmers, as they should be, the 
financial creditors of this country. 


As an investment, the Liberty Bond is the surest 
thing on earth. Every dollar of the Nation’s more than 
125 billions of wealth is pledged to redeem your bond. 
After the Civil War there were times when the railroad 
bond, the bank stock, and other securities were in danger, 
but the Government bond always stood, as it always will, 
like the shadow of a rock in a weary land. 


Make the future of your wife and children as “safe 
as a Government Bond.” Protect their future with your 
money. ‘That is what you do when you 


Buy U. S. Government Bonds—Third Liberty Loan 


—the safest investment in the world 
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Send the following telegram, subject to the terms 
on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 
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To Users of National Cash 
Register Equipment in America 


Have you found that the installation of National Cash 

; Register equipment has assisted you in carrying out the 
Government's recommendation for the conservation of. : 

labor, in deliveries, clerk hire, auditing, etc.? Your 

experience will be valuable to other merchants. Will 

j you please wire me fully at my expense regarding this 

} so that we may pass it on to them? 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO., 


January 4, 1918 


John H. Patterson, Pres. 











As an aid to compliance with the 
Government's request for the conservation of 
man power and motive power, the N. C. R. 
System has received a striking endorsement 
from American business. 


ed 


Copy of telegram sent to different lines of business in every part of the country 


What American Business Thinks of N.C. R. Service 
in War Time 


The following excerpts from the bamedeede 
of replies to the above telegram are from de- 
partment stores, hotels, newspapers, stationers, 
wholesalers, grocers, bankers, lumber mer- 
chants and many more lines of business. 








“We recommend National | Cash Registers to any 
who wish to conserve.” 


“Cash registers save in auditing and cashier 
service.” 


“National. Cash Registers and Electric Credit 
System cause customers to carry packages instead 
of asking for delivery.” 





“We recommend the cash register system to every 
merchant who desires efficiency and economical 
service in his store.” 


“The cash register gives correct records and is a 
great labor saver.” 


“Without registers we could not handle the busi- 
ness with present force.” 


“Your cash register has been a great help in 
systematizing our reports and records.” 


’ “Your product is essential to the conduct of our 
business.” 


“Cash registers speed up service to customers.” 





For further information fill out the coupon and mail it today. 
~ Dept. 18901, National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


Whatever your business the 
\. C..R. System will help to put ~~ Name. 


Please give me full particulars regarding your up-to-date system for my line of business. 





it on a wartime efficiency basis, 


Business. 




















SAC TAN 


Vol. II, No. 1 


“What, what is happening? Have those who use the sur- 
face of the sea gone stark mad? Have the inhabitants of 
the earth resolved to commit universal suicide? Since the 
beginning of time I have never witnessed such sights. The 

most awfyl apparitions are daily coming 
The tumbling upon me. I first wondered what 


Bottom could be the matter when a greater vessel 
of the than I had ever known came plunging from 
Sea Talks above with a thousand mortals caught in its 


meshes. On it were not only men, but 
mothers with babes clasped in their arms. 

“Since then there has been an endless fall of ships great 
and ships small, of peace craft and war craft, of open vessels 
and sealed vessels—strange, weird contraptions. Some have 
contained few, some many inhabitants from the earth. Not 
only have there been sailors; these I expect. Not only 
have there been strong fighting men, with their guns 
and their swords, and other implements of destruction. But 
there have been women and children, old women and young 
women, boys and girls—strange freight for such a journey. 
There have been ships laden with monstrous enginery for 
destroying life, but more often ships laden with sustenance 
for life. There have been, too, ships with instruments of 
mercy, with maimed and crippled and wounded, tended by 
women wearing little red crosses similar to the great red 
crosses on the sides of these ships. 

“Accustomed as I have been to receiving occasional 
visits from the people who inhabit the earth, I cannot under- 
stand what is happening. How long is the earth going to 
continue sending its people to destruction? How long are 
ships to come hurtling daily from above? Has all mankind 
inhabiting the surface of the earth entered into a suicide 
pact? Has it been resolved to make self-destruction univer- 
sal? Have all the people of the earth gone mad? I, too, feel 
I likewise shall lose my reason if this awful deluge does not 
cease, for the sights down here pass comprehension and must 
soon pass endurance. Everywhere—everywhere—every- 
where the dead, the decomposing dead. 

“Surely, surely the whole world and its people must 
have gone mad!” 


* * * 
x * * 
x * * 


No; not the world has gone mad, only one man on it. 
This man the world is now wrestling with in a life-or-death 
grapple, striving to put him in a straitjacket. You can help 
to fasten this straitjacket. 

By buying Liberty Bonds. 

* * * 

Farmers have been Liberty Loan shirkers. Let cam- 

paigners go after the $21,000,000,000 netted from crops. 


“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


Lib 





COMMENT 


FORTNIGHTLY 





Who are proving successes and who are proving misfits at 
Washington? The close of our first year at war justifies 
a brief survey of the men entrusted with handling the na- 
tion’s affairs at the most critical time of its history. Of the 
cabinet, Secretary, Director-General, etc., 
Successes McAdoo has become overshadowingly con- 
and Failures sSpicuous, almost solely on merit, although 
At latterly he has assumed more responsibilities 
Washington than he can properly handle and should be- 
come less hoggish in the matter of power. 

Secretary Baker has been shorn of some of his cock- 
sureness and, after many faulty moves, he may yet develop 
into an efficient head of the War Department. Secretary 
Daniels never committed Baker’s fault of interfering too 
much with matters beyond his grasp, with the consequence 
that the Navy Department has done excellently, and Daniels 
naturally receives a large share of the glory. Secretary of 
Commerce Redfield, who should have become one of the 
most important figures in the nation, has proved an utter 
nobody; why he is not supplanted by a great constructive 
business giant possessing foresight, initiative and executive 
ability is a question likely to engage public attention by and 
by. Secretary of the Interior Lane has done quite credit- 
ably. Secretary of Labor Wilson has yet to win his spurs; 
he will have abundant opportunity to make or break his 
standing as the war progresses. 

Of all the business men summoned to Washington, Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius is universally regarded as the most prom- 
ising. Lord Northcliffe’s description of him as “by far the 
ablest business organizer in the ranks of the Allies or the 
enemy” is shared by business leaders in this country. The 
only danger is that Mr. Stettinius will not be given elbow- 
room, that someone closer to the president and Mr. 
McAdoo may hamper his activities; although his 
selection as Second Assistant Secretary of War is 
a very encouraging sign. Bernard M. Baruch is 
very close to McAdoo, to Daniels and to the Presi- 
dent. He has been singled out for special honors, the 
president having lately turned over to him many of the pow- 
ers formerly exercised by the Chief Executive himself. 
Baruch is very smart—almost too smart. Whether he has 
weight as well as speed remains to be demonstrated. He 
has not won the confidence of all the business men who have 
come into contact with him. All admit that he is working 


.prodigiously, that he has keen ability in certain directions 


but—well, the tendency is to wait and see how he. will 
measure up to the wholly unfamiliar tasks assigned to him. 

Julius Rosenwald did invaluable work in procuring sup- 
plies early in the war but he now has no authoritative 
place in the new line-up. He encountered a heartbreaking 
amount of red tape when he took office, and it is to his credit 
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that he succeeded in eliminating and surmounting much of 
it. J. Leonard Replogle has made his mark in handling the 
Government’s steel requirements; he is one of the mest 
brilliant young steel men in America and, without any beat- 
ing of tom-toms, he has rendered notable service in a very 
vital capacity. Robert S. Brookings, formerly of the War 


Industries Board and now head of the price-fixing com-. 


mittee, is regarded as not quite young enough or aggressive 
enough to meet the strain; his sound commonsense, how- 
ever, has been helpful on various important occasions. 
Howard E. Coffin allowed his enthusiasm to outrun his dis- 
cretion in the matter of aircraft production; he led the 


country to expect far more than it was found physically 


possible to accomplish. Hoover has done a hard job well. 

Edward N. Hurley has been one of the most useful of 
all the men in Washington. He has horse sense, he has 
drive, he get things done. The delay in producing ships is 
not his fault; without his efforts the ship program probably 
would be much further behind than it is to-day. His prac- 
tical knowledge, his honesty, his sincerity and his enthv- 
siasm have commanded general respect. General Goetha!s 
is taking hold in masterly fashion. His position is one of 
the most important in the whole war organization. If men 
and supplies continue to go across the ocean with dispatch 
much of the credit will belong to Goethals; if there should 
be failure, he will have to shoulder a large part of the blame, 
for his powers are extremely wide. 

Among the railroad men the greatest work has prob- 
ably been done by Daniel Willard, who was the very first to 
grasp the necessity for co-operation among the railroads, 
and it was through his initiative that the Government was 
aroused to the necessity for concerted action. Mr. Willard, 
in common with other business men, however, felt hampered 
all along by the lack of official status, of legal authority. 
Although he has resigned the Chairmanship of the War In- 
dustries Board, he is still Chairman of the Advisory Council, 
which still meets periodically at Washington. Judge Lovett 
was on the point of resigning for very much the same rea- 
son, but he was prevailed upon to accept a responsible posi- 
tion under Director-General McAdoo, his duty being’ to 
supervise new railroad improvements and additions under 
the Railroad Administration. John Skelton Williams, dele- 
gated to centralize all railroad purchases, is one official 
whom the majority of business men like to have nothing to 
do with because of his upsetting personality and his tendency 
to highhandedness. Walker D. Hines, now one of the Di- 
rector-General’s right-hand men, has a high reputation as 
something more than a railroad lawyer, and his selection is 
regarded as peculiarly wise. Nor is fault found with Mr. 
McAdoo’s selections as administrators of the three operating 
divisions into which the country is divided. Alfred H. Smith 
has already proved his worth in the matter of relieving rail- 
way congestion on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Frank A. Vanderlip’s work has not proved spectacular. 
It has consisted chiefly of foundation-laying. There prem- 
ises to be reared, however, a very substantial structure by 
and by. The thrift movement is now making genuine prog- 
ress, and it will be well to withhold judgment of results 
until the final accounting. The death of Mr. Stillman has 
necessitated the return of Mr. Vanderlip to his bank duties 
for the present, but he is still supervising the direction of 
the thrift stamp and war savings certificate campaign. 

Mr. Baker’s choice of ‘Benedict Crowell as Assistant 
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Secretary of War caused some astonishment. It is too early, 
however, to pass judgment on this official. Business men 
would have liked to have seen a man of riper experience in 
this onerous post. As for Dr. Garfield, the less said about 
him and his mishandling of the coal situation the better. 

All in all, the country has reason to feel grateful that 
the Administration has at last awakened to the necessity 
for drawing to Washington practical business leaders. The 
prospects are that, once lengthy casualty lists begin to deluge 
the country, there will be an irresistible demand for the <lis- 
placement of more than one Cabinet officer by the brainiest 
practical men of affairs the nation possesses. 

* * * 


Don’t only do your bit; do your best. 
* * * 

Germany’s next peace drive is more to be feared than 
her military drive. Any treaty signed by a German mailed 
fist would be the death warrant of freedom and civilization. 

SS 
Who’s waging this war? Is it only the men at the front? 
Or is it the whole nation? Weare told every day from every 
source that each one of us must share the burden, that it is 
a war of nations, not simply a war of armies, and that every 
ablebodied citizen, woman as well as man, 


Fighting for must exert her and his utmost to bring vic- 


Democracy tory. If this be true—and it is true—the in- 
By Secrecy terest, the energy, the enthusiasm of the 
Is Wrong entire population must he stimulated to the 


highest point and not permitted to flag for 
one moment. War exertions and war enthusiasm can be 
stirred by one thing, and by one thing only, war news. 
Britain tried to wage war without furnishing war news, but 
Kitchener soon became convinced that this policy was prov- 
ing fatal, and suppression of war news ceased. 

The United States is threatened with a repetition of this 
suicidal blunder. Our servants whom we have sent to the 
front have decided to become our masters, our dictators; 
they have decreed, evidently without consulting our Gov- 
ernment, that we shall be denied war news, the very kind 
of war news which serves to fan interest in the struggle 
and to prod every man and woman into doing his and her 
utmost to achieve desired results. 

Every local British newspaper is filled with photographs 
of local heroes who have distinguished themselves at the 
front or who have fallen. Gripping accounts are also given 
of the brilliant exploits of different regiments. All this keeps 
the war spirit at white heat. The American people must 
evidently restrain their interest in their kith and kin who 
have gone to France. It is high treason for a correspondent, 
forsooth! to as much as mention the name of a single officer 
or other soldier no matter how he may deserve immortal 
fame for his deeds. Nobody but General Pershing must be 
mentioned. The cables have failed completely to give us a 
whisper of news about others in whom we are quite as much 
interested, including regiments in which are our own flesh 
and blood. A sensible censorship could allow us to receive 
exactly the kind of news we crave for without affording the 
enemy one iota of helpful information. : 

Somebody at the front has contracted a species of military 
autocracy which does not fit into this country’s make-up. A 
war for democracy, a war to compel publicity in all diplo- 


-matic activities, cannot be successfully waged by secrecy. It 


is time Congress stopped this injurious nonsense, 
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Unorganized labor is not treated as well as organized labor. 
This is a reflection upon employers. The incontrovertible 
truth is that workers have too seldom been given higher 
wages unless they were in a position to walk out in a body. 
Union leaders can rightfully claim that they 
have compelled employers to raise wages 
when there would have been no advance had 
there been no compulsion. In other words, 
corporations have not paid what they consid- 
ered a fair wage but have simply paid as little 
as they could get away with. The fruits of this dishonor- 
able policy have been harvested within recent years, and 
may continue to be harvested for years to come. Unfair- 
ness usually breeds unfairness. 

Happily, certain enlightened corporations have insti- 
tuted a better way of dealing with workers. The United 
States Steel Corporation is the most conspicuous example. 
Time and again it has voluntarily raised the pay of both its 
unskilled and its skilled workers even before there was any 
agitation for such action. This month a new increase, in- 
volving $45,000,000 a year and affecting some 200,000 men, 
goes into effect, making an aggregate advance of 80 per 
cent. to unskilled labor since the beginning of 1916. The 
example set by the Steel Corporation has nearly always been 
followed by other steel manufacturers, so that the good ac- 
complished has been extremely widespread. 

And now Standard Oil is falling into line. Its new 
policy of having its workers select representatives to meet 
regularly officers of the company to talk over working con- 
ditions is a notable step forward and should be productive 
of far-reaching beneficial results. Standard Oil lately has 
experienced several grave strikes. Where there has been so 
much smoke there must have been some fire. 

E. T. Bedford, one of John D. Rockefeller’s veteran asso- 
ciates, long ago told me that it was Mr. Rockefeller’s per- 
sonal injunction that all his employees be paid a substantial 
percentage more than they would receive for similar work 
elsewhere. The recent disclosures at Bayonne and other 
points show that this policy had not been carried out during 
recent years. The late H. H. Rogers, long a dominating 
figure at 26 Broadway, had medieval ideas on how labor 
should be treated. ‘Whenever it shows its head, hit it,’ was 
his axiom. Mr. Rogers, I happen to know, completely 
changed his views—but not until the angel of death hovered 
into his sight. One of the last things he said to a business 
associate was that he wished he had pursued other methods. 
Both A. C. Bedford, chairman, and W. C. Teagle, president 
of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, are of the new 
school. They realize that hitting labor’s head will not now 
work, that labor may beled, but cannot be driven and that a 
corporation receives from its men the sort of deal it deserves. 

The next step in bringing employers and workers to- 
gether should be the admission by each corporation of a rep- 
resentative of the employees to a seat on its directorate. 
Were workers taken into the confidence of the management 
and shown both sides of the ledger, they would be less apt 
to insist upon unreasonable demands. On the other hand, 
of course, where abnormal profits were being earned the 
effect naturally would be to influence the men to petition for 
a larger share; but such a development would be strictly in 
accordance with the general trend of the whole industrial 
world. We shall never know industrial peace until there is 
an equitable division between all parties. 


Better Way 
of Dealing 
with Labor 
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Is America to prove that democracy can wage war. as 
successfully as autocracy? In a democracy war prepara- — 
tions are not, in normal times, the first consideration; there- 


fore, a militant autocracy can start off with flying colors. 


But for staying powers it is yet to be demon- 
strated that a driven people can outmatch a 
free people. 

America finishes its first year of war 
with, on the whole, a creditable record. De- 
spite innumerable blunders, much has been 
accomplished—we have stumbled, but somehow we have 
managed to stumble forward. 

The test, of course, is yet to come. Heretofore we have 


been only preparing. We have killed very few Germans. We 
are occupying only an infinitesimal part of the fighting front. 


Our forces are bounded on either side by veterans ready, if 
need be, to rush to the rescue. Events to date indicate, how- 
ever, that our swiftly-formed army is able to hold its own 
with the best of the Kaiser’s troops. 

Very tardily, Washington is seeing the light. Business 
men are being placed in business positions. From chaos, 
order is being evolved. Every week sees a quickening of 
movement and efficiency. 

The signs are that the final knockout blow in the world 
war will be delivered by the United States. 

* *k * 


One Year 
of War. 
Much Done 


The man who dares does. 
x * * 


Germany is now as bankrupt financially as she is 
morally. The public debt is far beyond her ability to meet. 
oe 
Remember that we usually forms a part of “they.” 

x * * 


“Money makes money” is known to many only as a saying; 
it can now be experienced by almost all. Buy Liberty Bonds 
and you will learn for yourself how your money can make 
money for you. Fifty dollars or one hundred dollars tucked 
away will not have increased a penny one 
How Money year or ten years from now. This same 
Makes money, if invested in Liberty Bonds, will be 
Money: Buy’ worth several dollars more one year from 
Liberty Bonds now and will be well on towards doubling 
itself ten years from now. 

You do not have fifty or one hundred dollars lying idle? 
Very well, you can still buy Liberty Bonds. Just express 
your wishes to your employer or to a nearby bank or to any 
New York Stock Exchange firm which buys securities on 
the partial payment plan, and by arranging to save anything 
from one dollar up per week a Liberty Bond will be pur- 
chased for you. This plan is perhaps the best of all, for it 
helps you to save regularly. 

Each $100 invested in the new Liberty Bonds draws 
$4.25 interest a year, which is more than the savings banks 
pay: This investment is, of course, the soundest in the 
world. There never was a bank as safe as the United States 
Government, which, in effect, becomes your banker when 
you buy Liberty Bonds. It is both profitable and patriotic 
to use your money in this way. 

Don’t shirk. If nobody bought Liberty Bonds, if every- 
body simply said, “Let the other fellow do it; he has more 
money than I have,” we would be inviting the Kaiser to 
become ruler of this country. The Germans have not with- 
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held their funds from the Kaiser to enable him to soak the 
world in blood. Shall anyone of us refuse to undergo pinch- 
ing, self-denial, self-sacrifice in order to supply funds abso- 
lutely necessary to stop the Kaiser, from becoming the task- 
master of America‘and the whole world? 

The fate of America, the fate of the world, is at stake. 
Read these words spoken from the very heart by Jacob H. 
Schiff, German-born, and an ardent lover of his Fatherland 
until it lost all claims to loyalty and affection: 


“The United States has gone into this war for the 
things that have ever been dearest to the Jew—human 
liberty and democracy. The ambitions of Germany 
threaten a loss of these precious things to us. But Ger- 
many cannot win this war. Even if she defeats the 
Allies, the United States will fight on alone until dooms- 
day if necessary, until freedom and democracly are as- 
sured to this land and to the whole world.” 


Mr. Schiff is not only looked upon as the leading Jew 
in America but as one of the most valuable citizens Germany 
has ever contributed to this nation. His soul is steeped in 
philanthropy. The milk of human kindness courses richly 
through his veins. He is no fire-eater, no jingoist. Yet he 
realizes, as every thinking person must realize, that the well- 
being of mankind, the well-being of you and me, demands 
that Germany must be decisively defeated. 

But it can’t be done without money. We read daily of 
the millions of fine young men who are dedicating their 
lives to the Cause, who are laying their all on the altar of 
sacrifice. How much are you willing to sacrifice in order 
to lay something, be it ever so small, on this same altar? 

“<. e 
Jail doors are coming within sight of swindlers who have 
been selling fake stocks to many thousands of deluded men 
and women anxious to get rich in a hurry. This magazine 
recently urged the authorities to grapple. with this evil, and 
there has been a prompt response by the Dis- 


Jail Doors trict Attorney in New York. Proceedings 
Facing have been instituted which should be prose- 
Swindling cuted until prisons have been filled with hun- 
Promoters dreds of these heartless criminals, not only 


‘in New York but in other large cities. The 
public probably never lost more money than it is losing to- 
day by this form of deception. The evil is doubly harmful 
and regrettable at this time because savings which should 
and would go into Liberty Bonds are going into the pockets 
of clever thieves. 

Forbes Magazine has received the following letter from 
Hayden Williams, Secretary of the Greater Wilkes-Barre 
Chamber of Commerce: Be 

“In a recent issue of your magazine, we were im- 
pressed by an article on Bogus Stock Selling, and pos- 
sibly you may be interested in the enclosed resolution, 
which the Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce 
has adopted on the subject.” 

The Chamber’s resolution draws attention to the lib- 
eral response of small savers to the first and second Liberty 
Loans, declares that since then thousands of laboring people 
have been induced by unscrupulous promoters to exchange 





their Liberty Bonds for bogus stocks, states that this form 
of swindling “has already resulted in great monetary losses 
and particularly caused laboring people to lose interest in 
further Liberty Loan issues,” warns that there will be a dis- 
astrous falling off in subscriptions to the new Liberty Bonds 
unless the evil is stopped, and concludes: 


“Resolved: That the Chamber of Commerce of the: 
United States of America earnestly call the attention 
of the business men of America to these conditions, and 
urges a study of this situation with a view to requesting 
the Congress of the United States of America to indi- 
cate to the many states having no legislation on the sub- 
ject the wisdom and necessity of protecting the people 
from such questionable concerns and propositions.” 


Other organizations, such as Chambers of Commerce, 
Merchants’ Associations, Boards of Trade and Bankers’ 
Associations, should promptly take up this nationwide evil 
for the double purpose of placing all the people on their 
guard and stimulating the authorities to act aggressively. 
Dishonest promoters and so-called brokers are filching from 
the public perhaps $10,000,000 every week. This loss is 
serious in itself, but the effect upon those swindled is of still 
greater moment, since it prejudices them against legitimate 
securities and against capital in any and every form, a preju- 
dice which tends to find reflection in the fulness of time 
upon State and Federal statute books. While the nation is 
engaged fighting a foreign enemy, no shred of mercy should 
be shown these enemies within our own gates. They are 
arch traitors to their country. 
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THE GIRLS THEY LEFT IN THE U. 


LREADY 1,413,000 women have replaced 
men, in America, since the war began. 


With 530,000 of these new recruits 
added to the women workers previously in our 
factories, America is well on the way towards 
having a feminine hand in practically every 
industry which supports the armies on land, 
in the air, or at sea. 


If the khaki-clad soldier and the officer in 
his olive-drab uniform could see drawn up for 
review all the women whose hands have helped 
to make some part of their equipment, they 
would realize that into the weaving of the 
cloth by great power looms, its shaping by 
electric cutting machines and the sewing of 
endless miles of-seams has entered the spirit 
of service from the work-worn fingers of tired 
women whose efforts are so essential to the 
war that, if it lasts until 1920, America may 
have to call an industrial army of 5,000,000 
women workers. 


In Factory Front 
Lines. 


When the troops 
go into training they 
foilow flags and 


eves 














(C) Paul Thompson 


petit ae Division Pw es - 
‘ Labor Department and the Y. W. 
women. Women who m C. A. are studying the social 
weave the canvas a problems of the women in this 


for army tents and : <s : ‘ t oy ld Mm airplane factory as well as 


guidons made by 


cots often stand for gis eae mgr 
hours on feet as blis- 
tered from fatigue 
as a rookie’s when 
he gets back from 
his first hike. Trench 
digging is hard, but 
it is not easy to oper- 
ate lathes in tool- 
making factories, 
and women are 
learning to do that. 
One woman who 
owns her own fac- 
tory superintends 











erating the motor 








plants. 


the forging of the 
anvils for army far- 
riers and tool sharp- 
eners. Another 
woman makes, in 
her iron foundry, 
many of the automo- 
bile castings which 
are used for trans- 
port wagons, trucks 

and ambulances. 
Thousands of 
women are making 
munitions, some 
have become expert 
riflers and assem- 
blers of the large 
American guns, while others 
Weaere are SF make the delicate 
prceege dies scl precision instru- 
farms. ments required for 
machine guns. Sad- 
dlery, cuttlery, hos- 
pitad accessories, 
everything which supplies the soldier or 
sailor, sick or well, passes through a 
woman’s hands at some stage of its manu- 

facture or shipment. 


Skilled and Unskilled. . 





In the railroad yards, where supply trains 
are loaded and unloaded, women are now 
found running electric trucks and handling 
light freight. On several railroads, trains 
en route to the seaboard pass over tracks 
inspected by women, cross bridges tended 
by women and run by schedules carried out 
by women block and telegraph operators. 
Arrived at the port, war goods are perhaps 
loaded on the transports by great: electric 
cranes operated by women. 


Making blades for airplane propellers is not an 
easy job, but these women in this munitions plant 
tackling it cheerfully and capably. 
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ARE THE BIG PACKERS ROBBERS? 


RE the packers robbers? 
A Or do they work for a smaller margin 
of profit than any other class of manu- 
facturers? 

Here are two parallel columns giving facts ; 
the first set of facts and figures are the ones 
used—or misused—by trouble-raising dema- 
gogues, while the second are pointed to with 


justifiable pride by the packers: 


ONE PICTURE 

Swift & Company’s 
profits last year were 

650,000, or almost 
35% on their capital 
stock. 

Armour & Com- 
pany’s profits totaled 
$21,294,000, or over 21% 
on the capital stock. 

The aggregate profits 
of the five big packing 
concerns exceeded 
$70,000,000, a total far 
in excess of any pre- 
vious year. 

Prices of meats 
soared to unprece- 
dented heights. 

Yet the farmers have 
loudly complained that 
the packers, acting in 
concert, have not paid 
them living prices for 
their animals. 

Conditions were such 
that the Federal Trede 
Commission last sum- 
mer began a searchirg 
investigation of the 
alleged “Packers’ 
Ring.” 

The Food Adminis- 
tration was moved to 
take over control of 
the packers’ plants last 
November and stipu- 
lated that no profits 
over 9% would. be 
allowed. 


The newspapers have 


been exploiting the 
living conditions of the 
packers’ workers and 
a widespread outcry 
has been raised against 
the lowness of the rate 
of wages paid, the 
packers being por- 
trayed as_ grasping, 
soulless bloodsweaters. 

On all sides it is 
alleged that the pack- 
ers, through unwritten 
agreements, absolutely 
control the price of 
meat, both the price to 
be paid the farmers 
for cattle and the price 
imposed upon con- 
sumers. 


ANOTHER PICTURE 

The packers’ profit 
on each pound of meat 
normally averages 
about one quarter of 
a cent, although last 
year it was about half- 
a-cent. 

This includes all 
profits on by-products. 

Were the packers to 
receive no profit what- 
ever, the saving on 
your total meat bill for 
the whole year would 
be less than 90 cents. 

The packers did a 
total business. of 
$2,000,000,000, and their 
profit was only 342% 
on this amount. 

Swift & Company 
retained as proft just 
under 4c. on each dollar 
of business done, while 
Armour retained as 
profit on each dollar 
of “meat and other 
food products” sold, 
less than 2%c. 

Like Standard Oil, 
the packers’ capital 
stock is relatively 
small; they have 
turned back year after 
year a large part of 
their profit into the 
business—for ten years 
Armour paid no divi- 
dends. Figured on their 
net capital investment, 


the percentage of. 


profits last year was 
21%% for Swift and 
144% for Armour. 

The packers’ profits 
on each sheep, includ- 
ing by-products, has 
averaged under  15c. 
per sheep for the last 
five years, on each hog 
58%c., and less than 
$1.20 per head of cattle. 
_ The war demands 
increased the packers’ 
business and _ profits 
just as they have in- 
creased the business 
and profits of many 
other industries. 


What’s What About Packers. 


After reading very carefully the allegations 
made against the packers and also their state- 
ments in defense, I have arrived at these con- 
clusions: 

The American packing industry is conducted 
with phenomenal economy and efficiency. No 
other country can match it. 

Until last year, total profits were not un- 
reasonable but, in view of the conditions 
brought about among the poorer classes by 
the war and the public temper, the packers 
would have been well advised had they lim- 
ited their profits to a more normal percentage 
on their capital. 

While there undoubtedly is competition in 
the buying of animals and still greater com- 
petition in marketing products, leading in- 
terests are so friendly that it is not surprising 
the impression persists that they are all in 
“cahoots.” 

Wages have not been sufficiently increased 


This Article Tells Truth 
About Nation’s Most 
Vital Industry 


By B. C. FORBES 


since the war began. The packers could very 
well have afforded to treat their workers more 
generously. —_ __ 

The building up of a number of gigantic 
packing establishments has been of incalculable 
value to the nation, both in peace and in war, 
for, were all the 100,000,000 people dependent 
for their meat supplies upon thousands and 
thousands of small concerns, there would be 
periodic meat famines at least in certain local- 
ities, the meat would be of far less trust- 
worthy quality and 


The utilization of by-products has not bene- 
fited the packers half as much as it has bene- 
fited stock raisers and you and me; for were 
by-products thrown away, as they were in the 
olden days, not only would the packers have 
to charge a profit far in excess of a fraction 
of a cent per pound, but the farmer would get 
very, very much less for each animal, and you 
and I would have to pay very much more. 

A diagram accompanying this article, taken 
from Swift & Company’s 1918 report, illus- 
trates this point with convincing clearness. As 
the company’s figures are all subject to the 
closest scrutiny of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, they can be accepted without reserve as 
being strictly truthiul. 

Total profits are large because of the 
enormous volume of business done. Swift’s 





prices unquestion- 
ably would be 
higher. 


The rise in the 
price of meat last 
year was less than 
the rise in the price 
of foodstuffs as a 
whole, thanks to a 
substantial increase 
in the number of 
animals reared. 

The fluctuations 
in the prices of beef, 
mutton and pig pro- 
ducts are not en- 
gineered by the pack- 
ers half as much as 
by the lightness or 
heaviness of the sup- 
plies thrown on the 
market by the farm- 
ers, at one end, and 
the increase or de- 
crease in the de- 
mands of consumers 








HOW THE PACKER’S DOLLAR 
1S SPLIT 


aggregate sales, in- 
cluding both food 
products and by- 
products, last year 
reached $875,000,- 
000, or more than 
the pre-war business 
done by the billion- 
dollar United States 
Steel Corporation. 
Allowing a return on 
the company’s $60,- 
000,000 surplus in 
addition to its $100,- 
000,000 capital 
stock, its dividend 
ratio earned last 
year was 214%, 
while the average 
earned for the “ten 
years has been under 


12%. 





Packers’ Enormous 
' Business. 
ft 








at the other end. 

Obviously it would be suicidal for the pack- 
ers to hold prices down to a level which would 
discourage the raising of food animals, since 
this would rob them of their raw material, on 
which their whole business is based. On the 
other hand, were the packers to boost meat 
prices out of all reason their business naturally 
would fall off ruinously. 

Whether the packers have tried to influence 
legislation overmuch I do not know. 

That their relations with stock yards at im- 
portant packing centers have been discredit- 
able I do not at this stage believe, although all 
the facts may not have yet come to light on 
this point. 

To sum up, my conviction is that the packers 
have been more condemned than condemnable, 
that their misdeeds have not been at all com- 
mensurate with the misunderstanding they 
have suffered from at the hands of the public, 
and that the most searching investigation and 
publicity will place the packers in a brighter 
rather than a darker light before the nation. 


Profits Fraction of One Cent Per Lb. 


What do the packers do to justify their ex- 
istence and their profits? : 

The ingenuity of Chicago packers in utiliz- 
ing by-products of cattle, pigs and sheep has 
become proverbial. The saying, “The packers 
have found a use for everything but the 
squeal,” is known the world over. No indus- 
try has been developed more scientifically, 
more energetically or more systematically. 


Armour did 
$575,000,000 worth of business last year to 
earn $21,294,000. By combining the company’s 
surplus of $56,000,000 with its $100,000,000 
capital stock, the year’s earnings equalled 
1414% on the total investment. The Armour 
policy always has been to reinvest earnings in 
the business, rather than to disburse even 
moderate sums in the form of dividends. This, 
indeed, has been the secret of the company’s 
successful growth in the United States as well 
as in Latin America during recent years. 


Wilson & Company report that its profit per 
dollar of sales last year approximated 3c. The 
Cudahy Packing Company for 1917 reports 
that its profits per pound on all animal prod- 
ucts was about a quarter of a cent, and less 
than 1%c per dollar of total turnover after 
allowing for war tax reserve. 

Morris & Company’s profits have been: 
widely blazoned as amounting last year to 
“$180 a share.” This company, however, has 
only a nominal capital stock, $3,000,000, where- 
as its total capital invested in the business is 
put ata $38,000,000. Its earnings last year are 
figured at 144% on the investment. 

Briefly, packers’ profits last year were very 
much greater than usual in the aggregate, but 
this was due in large measure to expansion in 
the volume of business done; there was no in- 
crease in the profit upon each dollar of sales 
in 1917 as compared with 1916, but in the case 
of the larger houses last year’s profits showed 
a very marked increase over the 1915 ratio. 

Profit per head on cattle, sheep and pigs for 
the five years ending 1916 was as follows in 
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the case of Swift & Company ; and the figures 
may be accepted as a fair average for other 


packers:." =~ *-~ 


Year Cattle Sheep Pigs 
|i) © Se eres apes eee $ .707 $.156 $.503 
1993. ch dh ial cea 776 126 603 
1914... 05: fae ix Se 1.171 115 567 
1915 i. «weet wessceae 1.643 .157 .186 
1916: sciccitenre. a8 + alee: WOOK 200 .974 


The growth of large packing concerns has 
been a matter of economic development just 
as the growth of large units in other basic in- 
dustries. The advantages of large scale 
production are thus summarized, quite 
fairly, by the packers: 
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alence of tuberculosis among animals, this, is~ 


a point not to be lightly overlooked. 

The degree of-cleanliness in the large pack- 
ing plants is also very much greater than in 
many unsupervised slaughter houses. Many 
thousands of visitors annually go through the 
Chicago plants and are allowed to witness any 
and every part of the process from the time 
the animals leave the pen until they are ready 
for shipment in the form of dressed products. 

In conclusion, the packers, to. my mind, have 
rendered invaluable service in developing the 
agricultural and industrial resources of the: 
United States. They have brought millions of 
dollars of foreign gold to this country. They 


THE PACKER’S PROFIT FOR 1917 








Minute division of labor and. specializa- [~~ 


tion in the manufacturing department of the 
business; utilization of by-products ; effici- 
ent marketing organization and’methods ; as 


383 
an 
eofe 











a result of these three advantages a sur- 
prisingly low cost of production and distri- 
bution; and finally the production of the high- 
est possible quality of meats and the standard- 
ization of grades. 

These claims are also rightfully made by 
those engaged in large-scale packing opera- 
tions: ? 

“One of the most important features of the 
present organization of the packing business 
is the fact that meats are distributed direct to 
retailers in the larger cities and towns of the 
country through the branch houses of the 
packers. Branch house distribution is supple- 
mented by the ‘car routes’ which reach towns 
that are not large enough to support branch 
houses. This extensive marketing organiza- 
tion results in the most scientific and skillful 
handling of the perishable products sold, and 
makes them available to all parts of the coun- 
try.* Since the quality demanded by different 
sections fluctuates from week to week, meats 
can be sent to markets where demand is the 
greatest, and kept away from those markets 
where demand is slack. Only a country-wide 
organization can do this with the greatest 
efficiency. Furthermore, a well-organized ex- 
port department takes care of the foreign busi- 
ness. 

“The efficiency of marketing is also en- 
hanced by the fact that each of the large com- 
panies has a number of packing houses dis- 


| kill, dress, distribute and sell meat for an ex- 


traordinarily small profit per pound, and have 
developed the art of utilizing by-products to 
the nth degree. While I do not think they have 
have acted wisely in allowing themselves to’ 
fall into such bad order, and while I feel very 
strongly that they should have voluntarily 
raised the wages of their workers more than 
they have done, yet no other conclusion can 
be reached than that the packers are neither 
robbers nor undesirable citizens. They have 
performed a titanic ta8k and performed it 
with a skill which has evoked the envy of 
every nation. 

Finally, American packers have fed the 
Allied armies ever since the war began and 
have thus contributed mightily to the pres- 
ervation of civilization. 

Let them put as much heart into handling 
their men as they have put skill—genius—into 
handling their merchandise, and they. will 
quickly come to be regarded as benefactors of 
the human race. 





We occupy a position of the highest: im- 
portance in the present war. Our country and 
its allies in the international conflict are in 
need of every pound of steel which can be 
produced. No excuse for neglect, delay, or 





tributed throughout the producing sections, 
enabling the most efficient and economical 
assembling of the different qualities of ani- 
mals from various parts of the country, and 
the shipment of meats from the nearest 
plant in each case. The efficiency due to 
size applies not only to the marketing of 
meats, but. to the manufacturing and 
‘marketing of by-products as well. 

“As a result of these advantages of large- 
scale production, the expenses of slaughter- 
ing, dressing, and marketing have been re- 
duced to a minimum, and the packer takes 
out an astonishingly small margin between 
producer and consumer. One of the most 
striking faces that illustrate this point is 
that the price paid to the stockman by the 
packer for cattle is about 90 per cent. of the 
price actually realized by him in the sale of 
beef and by-products. 

Eliminates Diseased Meats. 

The existence of large packing establish- 
ments means that you and I get meat free 
from disease. There are government in- 
spectors constantly on duty in the big pack- 
ing houses and they daily condemn thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of carcasses. __ 

The small slaughter houses dotted here 
and there all over the country have no such 
inspectors. The danger of eating diseased 
meat obviously is greater when there is no 
official inspection. And in view of the prev- 
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interruption will or can be accepted by the 
Government. It is up to us to prove our loy-. 
alty to the Government, but more than that, 
our loyalty to ourselves in the performance of 
duty.—Elbert H. Gary. 
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“THE LAST STEP 


The First Step Is Important; The Last 
Step Is All-Important. 
By WILLIAM DAVENPORT 
~ The crushed and broken mass of steel that. 
was once a mighty and majestic engine was 
made to transport the world’s commerce, not 
to be food for the furnace. . It has found its 
place amid the wreckage because it disobeyed 


some law of its being. 
~ You are a locomotive—plus intelligence and 
will. 


Therefore, your explanations of your failures 
must always be excuses, not reasons. If you 
have collapsed, it is because there is some 
weakness in your work that you have not 


* carefully studied or sought earnestly to 


correct. 

And the most common cause of failure is the 
inability to take the last step—which, after 
all, is the true test of efficiency. 
~ Investigators tell us that ninety-five per 
cent. of the men who go into business for 
themselves fail. And seventy-five per cent. of 
them fail because of this fatal defect. 

“One of the most successful real estate 
brokers in Chicago is a man who can talk up 
his properties with the gift of the golden 
He can stimulate the imagination of 
a prospective customer until a lot on the mud 
flats looks like a site on the Lake Shore Drive. 
But that is his limit—and he knows it. When 
he reaches that point, he discreetly withdraws 
and calls in his partner, who closes the deal 
and gets the signatures on paper. In spite of 
his unusual ability, if it were not for his asso- 
ciate, he would be an utter failure. 

Unless you can get your man to “Sign here,” 
your employer will discount your value in favor 
of the man who has less gift of gab and more 
gift of get there. 

It does not matter that your favorite horse 
may be ahead all the way around the track 
until the last length. In that last length his 
competitor may sprint first under the wire. 

One of the richest silver mines in Arizona 
was developed from a hole that other pros- 
pectors had abandoned when a few feet more 
of digging would have placed untold wealth 
in their hands. 

Other men had played with telephones, but 
it remained for Alexander Graham Bell to 
carry his experiments to their logical and prac- 
tical conclusion. Had he allowed himself to 
be deterred from his task by sneers, someone 
else would have garnered the harvest that 
came to him. 

The difference between Orville Wright and 
the scores of others who attempted to conquer 
the air- was that he had cultivated this ability 
of the last step. 

_ Marconi’s name has become a household 
word because when others gave up the task as 
impossible he fought on and on until wireless 
telegraphy was transformed from a dream into 
@ reality. 

Initial enthusiasm is easy—and common. 

But to keep it alive in the face of monotony, 
to. make it survive opposition, to possess it and 
have it possess you—that is the time that turns 
loss into profit, failure into success. 

Wellington, standing at the battle of 
Waterloo where the shells flew thickest, said 
to his aides: “It is hard pounding, gentlemen, 
but we shall see who can pound the longest.” 
And it was the long pounding of the British 
artillery that sent Napoleon to St. Helena. 

There is just one step always—the last one— 
that carries a man over the threshold from 
endeavor to success. 

The point where opposition or indifference 
breaks down is just beyond the point where 
persistency falters. 

, The first step is important. The last step 
is imperative. 
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TOTAL TONNAGE OF AMERICAN & BRITISH MERCHANT MARINE. 







1910 





British 
2,000,000 
5,700,000 10, 750, 000 13,360,000 
American 
950,000 5,350,000 58,160,000 7, 800, 000 
Ie By 


1915 





1 9,800,000 
7- 900.000 


19,450,000 
8,390,000 


x 
. 






1916 





20, 460,000 
9,670,000 


20, 570,000 Tons 
ii, 0 40,000 Tons 








U. S. TO DOMINATE MERCHANT SEAS 


Lazarus, has been restored after having 
been mourned as dead. 

It is now the world’s second greatest mer- 
chant marine in tonnage. In wealth and power 
it is the greatest merchant marine in history. 
A few years hence the American flag will fly 
from a greater tonnage of ocean shipping than 
that of any other mercantile power. 

The fateful assassination at Sarajevo gave 
the initial impetus to the reconstruction of 
American sea power. With the same sudden- 
ness that characterized the German sweep 
through defenseless Belgium, the smooth- 
running machinery of world shipping was 
thrown out of order. The opportunity arose 
for the development of a new American mer- 
chant marine, yet our usually on-the-trigger 
American entrepreneurs permitted months of 
valuable time to slip by before acting aggres- 
sively and effectively. 

The reconstruction of America’s merchant 


* a American merchant marine, like 


marine was accomplished by the most disor- 


ganized and yet most persistent effort that 
ever attended any movement to attain a given 
end. 

This assertion is written with full knowl- 
edge. As will be shown later, the pioneers 
who for years sought to convert the nation to 
the necessity for trade routes beyond our 
shores as well as within our borders would 
not have assented to a revival of American 
shipping based: on government ownership of 
a thousand ships. They did not want govern- 
ment ownership, but government support, sup- 
port similar to that extended by England, 
Germany, Italy and Japan to their shipping. 

These merchant marine pioneers were called 
self-seekers and faddists. Their meetings at- 
tracted scant attention in the public prints. 
Now and then some editor would fill space 
with an article on the American merchant 
marine that was, not the merchant marine as 
it existed or ought to exist. 

The United States was too self-centered in 
the development of the interior to consider 
expansion beyond its boundaries. 


War Arouses People. 


It took a world calamity, a 1,500 per cent. 
increase in ocean freight rates, disorganiza- 
tion of world trade, a wide-spread use of ves- 
sels for war purposes, a reversal from a debtor 
nation to a creditor nation, to arouse the peo- 
ple of the United States to the imperative need 
for a self-sustaining ocean fleet. 

When American farmers could not ship their 
crops they became panic-stricken. They loudly 
wanted to know .why. the United States had 
no ships. Until..then. they were not aware 
that their own representatives in Congress had 
given the deathblow to every effort to obtain 


How Our. Mercantile Marine 
Has Been Resurrected— 
Who Have Done It 


By GEORGE WEISS 


enough government support to bring back the 
Stars and Stripes to the seven seas. The mo- 
ment the lack of American shipping threatened 
to hit their own pocketbooks by depriving 
them of world markets, the farmers of the 
hinterland realized that trade routes extended 
beyond our own shores. 

By 1920 the Stars and Stripes will fly from 
a greater tonnage of ocean bottoms than any 
other flag. 

A year hence the Government of the United 
States will be the largest ship owner in the 
world. ; 

Two years hence the Government of the 
United States alone will hold title to more 





SENATOR GALLINGER 


vessels than Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, 
Japanese and French ship owners combined. 


U. S. Ships to Win War. 
The foundation has been laid for this 


miracle-like achievement. No longer is the 
United States narrow in its conception of 
world trade routes or dependent upon others 
for communication with other parts of the 
world. 

American ships are already playing a vital 
part in the war. They will, all admit, be the 
deciding factor in frustrating Germany’s aims 
for world control. 

To grasp the full facts, one need but recall 
the turmoil that attended our foreign com- 
merce in the early days of the war because of 
America’s utter inability to continue its world 
relations without a merchant marine. Even 
the strongest merchant marine advocates had 
never visualized so appalling a picture as was 
created in the fall of 1914. 

The German merchant marine, second in 
world strength, withdrew from the high seas. 
The premier fleet of Britain sought safety 
until the sea lanes were cleared of enemy com- 
merce raiders. The steamers of the neutral 
nations of Scandinavia were the only ones 
available, besides a handful af American ves- 
sels, to maintain the gigantic foreign trade 
that America had so laboriously created. 

The United States, 100,000,000 of people, its 
billions of wealth, its great manufacturing in- 
dustries, were prostrate simply because the 
country lacked its own ships. 

The Wilson Administration attacked the - 
problem with business-like dispatch. Fourteen 
days after England went to war the law pre- 
venting an American citizen from flying his 
country’s flag from a foreign-built ship was 
repealed, and over 400,000 tons of shipping 
changed their registry from foreign to Ameri- 
can. 

But this one stroke was not sufficient. Ocean 
freight rates began to advance. First they 
went up fifty per cent. Then they doubled, 
trebled, quadrupled. Before the climax was 
reached certain commodity rates were 1,500 
per cent. above the pre-war averages. 

The law of supply and demand was respon- 
sible—an abnormal demand for space on ocean 
steamers and a woful lack of suitable vessels. 

It was this condition that resulted in the 
first movement towards the resurrection of 
American ship yards. Merchant marine advo- 
cates, that hardy band of far-seeing pioneers, 
knew their day—and opportunity—had come. 


Merchant Marine Advocates. 


Who are the men, or rather who were and 
are the men, who ceaselessly urged the re- 
building of our ocean fleet? The past tense is 
used because several no longer inhabit this 
planet. 

Not many of their names would be called 
household words. The east may know some of 
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them, but the average resident of the south 
and of the interior did not realize that the 
United States did not have a merchant marine, 
or that such a thing was essential for any 
nation as large as the United States. 

It was the men of the seaboard states who 
worked for the restoration of our flag to the 
high seas. These men filled the records of 
Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, 
Merchants’ Associations, Civic Organizations, 
and carried their pleas to the halls of Con- 
gress, where they found but isolated support. 
Yet they cannot be given entire credit for the 
miraculous growth of the past three years or 
the greater expansion that is to come. 

Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire never 
abandoned his efforts to obtain government 
support for the shipping industry. He often 
told the story of the rise and fall of America’s 
merchant marine, and he industriously circu- 
lated this now historic review. His speeches 
on shipping filled many Congressional Record 
pages. Then regarded as a waste of time, 
paper, and ink, today, when the United States 
is answering the plea for ships, ships, and more 
ships, when ship yards are furiously rising out 
of marsh lands, when the great steel industry 
of the United States has subordinated almost 
all else to construct ships, when new towns 
are being hurriedly created to house an army 
of 400,000 ship builders—today the exhorta- 
tions and urgings of Senator Gallinger are 
forcefully recalled to mind. 


History of American Shipping. 


Gallinger told and re-told how in the days 
of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and Madison 
the American merchant marine carried 91.5 
per cent. of our foreign commerce. American 
ships even carried cargoes from the Orient to 
England. American ships were kept on the 
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A STIRRING SERIES 


The Stars and Stripes will 
soon lead the whole world on 
the seven seas. In the very dark- 
est days of mercantile marine 
history there were certain 
dogged pioneers who never gave 
up the fight for the restoration 
of our once splendid mercan- 
tile fleet. Who these men were 
and the part they played in 
bringing about the present trans- 
formation in our ship-building 
industry will be told in this 
stirring series. | 























high seas by means of discriminating duties. 
When government protection was withdrawn, 
the American merchant marine dwindled until 
only 8.6 per cent. of our commerce was trans- 
ported in American bottoms in 1915. 

The United States was outwitted, he de- 
clares, when England bound this country not 
to use preferential tariff treatment on goods 
imported by American vessels, for England 
promptly adopted the subsidy plan, a device 
not prohibited by the agreement. The govern- 
mentally-financed British marine ousted pri- 
vately-supported American ships from the 
seven oceans. Then the Civil War commerce 
raiders administered a bodyblow to our ship- 
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SENTIMENT IN BUSINESS 


Is there any room for sentiment in business? 
There are many opinions on this, but we can 
never escape the solid fact that business is not 
an abstract separate thing, which can be put 
in a corner to work. Business is an activity 
of human beings, and sentiment is also human. 
Therefore, it seems that business and senti- 
ment are inseparable. 

With this. view I am in accord, subject to 
the qualification that the two must not in- 
termingle too freely. A man has arms,and 
legs, hands and feet ; but there would be some- 
thing wrong and grotesque in his walking 
about on his hands, and washing his face with 
his feet, even if he could do it. So with senti- 





ment and business. I ain in favor of a certain 
amount of display of what we call hard-head- 
edness. 

The ratio of exercise of sentiment and busi- 
ness acumen determine the final figure of loss 
or profit. -No man can be sentimental in con- 
sidering figures, yet it does not always pay tod 
be stern and “business-like” when reviewing 
facts and circumstances. 

Sentiment is a leaven to business and should 
not be tried as flour and water. I rather like 
the man who realizes that in his commercial 
undertaking he must take a profit for his 
shareholders, his employees and himself. And 
he must stiffen his back sufficiently to get 
that profit. After that he can let the milk of 
human kindness flow and show himself a man. 

G. E. Whitehouse, Editor of “Impressions.” 





ping, destroying one-third of the American 
ships engaged in overseas commerce. 

’ The west clamored for railroads to bring into 
being cities and towns on its thousands of acres 
of: virgin land. The south had the same idea. 

The Atlantic Coast states, on the other hand, 
wanted ships to carry their manufactures. 

That was the chronic condition that confronted 
proposed legislation pecidiaen San ships. 
Bill-after bill was defeated. Yet the merchant 
marine pioneers did not give up. They obtained 
fragmentary help from Congress and had faith 
that some day these fragments would form the 
nucleus of a new American marine. 


$1,400,000,000 for Ships. 


These pioneers did not ask for billions, not 
even for one hundred millions. Had they ob- 
tained what would now be considered a small 
sum, the United States would not be engaged in 
a frantic struggle to build ships to defeat the 
U-boats. The steamers would have been built 
years ago; there would have been enough boats 
to solve all war transportation problems. 

The U.-S. Shipping Board: is now spending 
$1,400,000,000. This huge sum will build 1,200 
steamers. They are costing about $400,000,000 
more than they would have cost had they been 
built before the war. This increased cost of 
$400,000,000 would have been ample to restore 
the American flag to the high seas had Congress 
acted when Gallinger introduced his many bills. 

If the marine advocates in years before the 
war had urged the government to build 1,000 
steamers for its own account they would have 
been derisively hooted into silence. 

The country wanted railroads instead of ships. 





The next article will tell of the heroic efforts of 
other pioneers to give America a merchant marine 
commensurate with her place in the world. 











FOR YOUR COUNTRY 


The fighting man can die for it. 
The saving man can buy for it. 
The aviator can fly for it. 
The thrifty cook can fry for it. 
The thirsty can go dry for it. 
The egotist can “I” for it. 

The diplomat can lie for it. 

The farmer can grow rye for it. 
The workingman can ply for it. 
The very babies cry for it. 

And all of us can try for it—New York Sun. 


* * * 


Tasté the joy that springs from labor.— 


Longfellow. 
et ae 


The United States had better look out. I 
will stand no nonsense from her after this war 
is over,—Kaiser to Ambassador Gerard. 
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AMERICA’S FARMING COLOSSUS 


Savannah, the guests were insisting that 

the prospective bridegroom be made to 
perform some mighty feat as a penalty for 
taking away one of the city’s most popular 
young ladies. 

“Make him swim the Savannah River,” one 
suggested. 

“That’s too easy,” said another. “Give him 
something really hard. Make him stop the 
river and walk across it dry-footed!” 

“Wait a minute!” broke in another. “He 
could do that if he wanted to, and I for one 
don’t care to have my nice new motor boat left 
hanging to the dock like a fish out of water!” 

There was sound basis for this warning. 
Louis B. Magid, the bridegroom, controlled the 
lands and the water rights at the headwaters 
of the Savannah River, and his engineering 
ability would have made the achievement 
possible. 


Osa years ago, at a bachelor dinner in 


Magid Liked Big Business. 


The incident illustrates that Magid, then a 
young man, was engaged in big things. He 
was tackling on his own initiative enterprises 
of a size and scope, both financially and physic- 
ally, which we are wont to associate only with 
men of gray hair and long experience. In the 
past fifteen years—he is only past forty now— 
he has accomplished more than most men pack 
into a lifetime. Yet he says his life work is 
still ahead of him! 

He has already entered upon that life work; 
he has, indeed, been at it for seven years— 
long enough to satisfy his long-held convic- 
tion as to what constitutes the chief business 
opportunity and the best means of service to 
the country. 

He is a—farmer. 

Magid is rated today by experts as the most 
successful exponent of the application of busi- 
ness methods and engjneering principles to 
agriculture. He is the founder and head of the 
largest corporate farming enterprise in the 
United States. He operates the largest apple 
orchard system in the world under one owner- 
ship, and the largest storage warehouse at the 
Port of New Orleans. 


Magid Essentially a Pioneer. 


But we are getting ahead of our story. 
Magid is essentially a pioneer. His vision, 
coupled with faith in himself, has led him al- 
ways to attempt things which others have 
feared to try. And his tireless energy, his ten- 
acity, and the constant enlargement of -his 
personal equipment through study and exper- 
ience, have made it possible for him to do, as 
his earlier history will illustrate. 

Magid went into the South early in the pres- 
ent century. In Northwestern Georgia, in the 


How “Big Business” Methods 
Can Solve the Nation’s 
Food Problem 


By EDWARD ECKFORD 


southern extremity of the Appalachian Moun- 
tain system, he found a virgin garden-spot. 
But it was without transportation facilities. 
He undertook the financing and building of a 
railway extension connecting with the South- 
ern Railway to the south, passing over the 
mountains to the north and into the western 
end of North Carolina, terminating at Frank- 
lin. 

Both features of the work were extremely 
difficult, and he was only in his twenties! He 
had experiences in raising the necessary funds. 
He went to London, only to find that the Rus- 
sian-Japanese war had broken out. London 
bankers naturally were unresponsive. Off he 





LOUIS B. MAGID 


went to Amsterdam, and there succeeded bet- 
ter. The engineering difficulties were such 
that construction cost $37,500 per mile. 

But Magid succeeded. The line is now a 
part of the Southern Railway system. 

His next big undertaking was the develop- 
ment of water power. Here again he handled 
both the financing and engineering ends. It 
was then that he secured thousands of acres, 
carrying with them water rights, which in- 
spired the facetious warning at his bachelor 
dinner. 


Franchises were obtained in Atlanta, and 
Magid proceeded with the development of a 
$6,000,000 corporation, the Atlanta Hydro- 
Electric Power Co., which soon became one 
of the largest electric-development concerns in 
the United States. The company was later 
merged with the Georgia Railway & Electric 
Co. into the Georgia Railway & Power Co., 
which operates the street railways of Atlanta. 


Certain of Success in Agriculture. 


But these things, big as they were, proved 
merely a means to the end which Mr. Magid 
had long conceived. He had early formed the 
conviction that agricultural enterprise offered 
opportunities at least comparable with those 
of any other major and essential industry ; in- 
deed, he believed it offered greater opportuni- 
ties, since the basic need of mankind is food. 
Moreover, food production had lost pace with 
growth of population, due to the tendency of 
Americans to concentrate in urban communi- 
ties. 

Operated on a large scale, along correct 
business and engineering lines, and with the 
facilities afforded by corporate management, 
Magid was certain that agriculture could be 
not only highly profitable but satisfying to the 
man of energy and ambition. And his ambi- 
tion was not merely to make money, but to 
blaze a path which others could follow. 

In the region where he had developed trans- 
portation and water power, Magid established 
the main unit of his new enterprise. He clear- 
ed away hundreds of acres of virgin forest 
on the Appalachian slopes, “roughing it” in the 
full sense of the term, living much of the time 
in crude shacks and in the saddle, constantly 
in touch with every detail of the great work in 
hand. 


Specializes in Apple Raising. 

The especially advantageous character of the 
land for apple-raising—Dr. George T. Powell, 
president of the Agricultural Experts’ Asso- 
ciation, calls it “the ideal apple region of 
America”—led Magid to specialize in the pro- 
duction of that fruit. Within a year after be- 
ginning this development in 1911 he had laid 
out the largest apple orchard in the world. 
Incidentally, the International Apple Shippers’ 
Association awarded his company—the Appa- 
lachian Corporation—a first prize, in nation- 
wide competition, for apples raised at Tallulah, 
Ga. He put the apple into Appalachian, and 
put Georgia on the apple map of America. 

Later, Mr. Magid’s company took over prop- 
erties at Macon, Mo. The 6,000 acres include, 
besides regular farming iand, about 80,000 
apple trees, to which Mr. Magid says 275,000 
are to be added. The enterprise has been de- 

(Continued on page 28) 











MR. MAGID IN ONE OF HIS APPLE ORCHARDS 
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ONESTY is the cornerstone of character. 

If a man be not honest, he is nothing. 

Yet this homely virtue, as old as his- 

tory, is being re-discovered and re-enthroned. 

Honesty used to be disregarded in business, 
in politics, in diplomacy. 

Twenty-five years ago corporations and 
their creators did things they would not dream 
of doing today, because our standards of 
honesty have risen very perceptibly. 

Political huggermuggering that was sanc- 
tioned a generation ago would not be tolerated 
now and would, if attempted, lead to defeat, 
disgrace and prison. 

Even diplomacy is now called upon to come 
into the open, to be honest, straightforward, 
ethical. 

Honesty no longer means simply keeping 
within the law, keeping out of jail, keeping out 
of trouble. 

Today’s standard of honesty is higher than 
that. 

The honest man or woman now seeks not 
merely to avoid criminal or illegal acts, but to 
be scrupulously fair, upright, fearless in both 
action and expression. 

Since starting this homily on a subject al- 
most as ancient as the hills, 1 opened a book 
containing a definition of honesty, and found 
that honesty means more than can be ex- 
pressed in two or three words. Here are the 
meanings it gives of “Honest” and “Honesty”: 

“Honest—Honorable, fair, straightforward, 
equitable, open, free from fraud, faithful 
to contract, according to agreement, just 
as represented. 

Upright, virtuous, conscientious, just, 
true, fair, reliable, trusty, trustworthy, 
observant of obligations, that stand by 
one’s word, as good as one’s word. 

Genuine, free from shams, thorough, 
faithful. 

Reputable, respectable, creditable, suit- 
able, proper. 

Decent, chaste, virtuous. 

Sincere, candid, frank, unreserved, in- 
genuous. 

Honesty.—Integrity, probity, uprightness, fair- 
ness, justice, equity, trustiness, fidelity, 
faithfulness, honor, freedom from fraud. 

Truthfulness, truth, veracity, observance 
of one’s word. 

Genuineness, thoroughness. 

Honor, chastity, virtue. 

Sincerity, candor, frankness, ingenuous- 
ness, truth, truthfulness, openness, unre- 
serve, plain dealing.” 
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certain partner was not in. 
I could see him at his desk. 

A boy who applied for a situation years ago 
had the duties enumerated to him by the em- 
ployer: Among other things, he was expected 
to lie. “How much salary do you want?” 
finally asked the boss. 

“Ten thousand dollars a year,” 
plied the lad, rising. 

“What? What d’ye 
astounded employer. 

“T mean that you couldn’t pay me to become 
a liar for you,” retorted the plucky boy as he 
shook the dust of the office from his feet. 

Happily, the demand for liars is falling off. 
Fewer employers are now dishonest—and the 
honest employer does not engage dishonest 
employees. 

The best market today is for honest men. 

Dishonesty used to be recognized as a poor 
policy only in copybooks. Today it is being 
recognized as a poor policy throughout the 
whole world of affairs. 

E. H. Gary aroused derision among some of 
the Steel Trust’s old-school directors -when he 
first let them understand that the whole busi- 
ness, in all its relations with the public, legisla- 
tures, labor, competitors and customers, would 
be conducted with scrupulous aboveboardness 
and honesty. And when he discovered that 
certain directors sneaked out of the board 
room to speculate in the corporation’s stocks 
as soon as the quarterly statement of earn- 
ings was handed them, Gary boldly changed 
the hour of the meeting to insure that the 
Stock Exchange would be closed before the 
figures were placed in the hands of the 
directors. In this way the newspapers and the 
public received the information many hours 
before it could be acted on in the stock market. 

That action called for a rare brand of hon- 
esty—for something more than honesty, in- 
deed; it called for a high degree of courage. 

Honesty comes easy to those who—well, to 
those who are honest. 

Dishonesty most often springs from avarice 
and cowardice. 

“Oh, what a tangled web we weave when 
first we practice to deceive,” is true. 

Inordinate greed usually begets some form 
of dishonesty, and then dishonesty breeds 
cowardice, for “the guilty fleeth when no man 
pursueth.” 

It is seldom hard to be brave when you have 
nothing to hide. 

You rarely have to lie when you have been 
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From where I sat 


promptly re- 


mean?” asked the 


-.3serupulously honest in the widest sense of the 





Can you measure up to that full-length d fe 
inition of what honesty means? 


The other day I was in a great banking _ 
house. 


Visitor after visitor was told that a 
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Tie person who can preserve unimpeachable 


honesty in every walk and phase of life will be 
immune-from half the temptations and the 
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sins of life. The person who falls from hon- 
esty finds that one false step leads to another 
and then another. 

Napoleon’s thefts of Europe’s richest treas- 
ures of art brought him almost as much oppro- 
brium as all his inhuman butcheries. 

The ire of the world has been aroused in 
these latter days by the rapacious looting per- 
petrated by the “flower” of Germany’s military 
aristocrats. 

No name in American industry is more 
despised than that of Horace Havemeyer of 


Sugar Trust infamy. And, fittingly, his 
dishonesty led to an ignominious end— 
by his own hand, it was privately whis- 
pered. 


Looting of railroads, traction companies or 
industrial corporations by financial free- 
booters is no longer in vogue. The Moores, 
the Reids, the Ryans, the Yoakums are not - 
types held in high esteem under the present- 
day code of ethics. 

Having—either voluntarily or involuntarily, 
though mostly voluntarily—turned honest 
themselves, powerful directorates now want 
nothing but honest executives and honest em- 
ployees. 

Employers have learned that employees who 
will act dishonestly for them will, when oppor- 
tunity arises, act dishonestly by them. The 
employee who will cheat a customer will as 
readily cheat a boss, for dishonesty and dis- 
loyalty go hand-in-hand. 

The young man who aspires to succeed must 
first recognize and realize that he must pursue 
a rigidly honest course, that he cannot do the 
right thing for an employer by doing the 
wrong thing for himself. 

It is not enough that he refrain from steal- 
ing, that he eschew cheating, that he do not 
“beat the clock.” 

He must let it sink into his heart and soul 
that it is dishonest for him to so spend an 
evening that he is not capable next day of 
rendering the very best service that is in him. 

He must feel that, to be one hundred per 
cent. honest with his employer, he must utilize 
a reasonable portion of his own time to fit him 
to discharge his duties better day by day and 
month by month. 

He must imbibe the idea that he cannot do 
his best by his employer unless he does the best 
possible by himself—by self-education, by self- 
discipline, by taking rational recreation, b~ 
thinking stimulating thoughts, by, to use a 
current colloquialism, keeping his eye on the 
ball whether at work or at play. 

To mistreat oneself is Salons both to self 
and to employer. 

Only you can tell whether you are in all 
things honest. 








Said the veteran E. P. Ripley, president and 
upbuilder of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, when I spoke to him on this subject: 

“While theoretically an employee is judged 
solely by his record when on duty and no sys- 
tematic effort is made to keep tab on his habits 
when off duty, yet if he is giver to late hours 
of dissipation his appearance and his work are 
apt to show it, and naturally the employee’s 
chief will not feel inclined to promote a young 
man of bad habits.” 

Yes, honesty means more than the dictionary 
or any book of synonyms expresses. 

What passed for honesty in the business 
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world even a few years ago would not stand 
the test of today. 

Honesty now must be four-square. 

It must embrace activities of the mind as 
well as the hand. 

It must not merely measure up to the out- 
ward civil law, but to the inward moral law. 

“IT don’t want smart Alecks; I want only 
plain, hard-working honest fellows,” Frank A. 
Vanderlip told me in describing the kind of 
men he picks to fill $25,000-a-year jobs. 

Smartness used to be at a premium and un- 
compromising honesty at a discount. 

Today smartness is at a discount and honesty 
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at a premium. 

To be able to sell your services at a pre- 
mium you now must be first, last and all the 
time honest. 

No employer—nor anyone else—has any re- 
gard in his inmost heart for the person who is 
dishonest. 

And, most important of all, the dishonest 
person, when indulging in reflection in the still, 
quiet hours of a wakeful night, has no regard 
for himself. 

Honesty pays dividends both in dollars and 


Dishonesty is the very worst policy. 
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in peace of mind. 


THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND LIVING 
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If we stand idly by, if we seek merely 
swollen, slothful ease and ignoble peace, if we 
shrink from the hard contests where men 
must win at hazard of their lives and at a risk 
of all they hold dear, then the bolder and 
stronger peoples will pass us by, and will win 
for themselves the domination of the world.— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

a 

A happy man or 
woman is a4_ better 
thing to find than a 
five-pound note. He 
or she is a radiating 
focus of goodwill; and 
their entrance into a 
room is as though an- 
other candle had been 
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lig ht e d—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 
2k * * 


When you come to 
consider it, a quitter is 
always a selfish man. 
It’s selfishness that 
makes a man a cow- 
ord or a deserter. If 
he’s in a dangerous 
place and runs away, 
all he’s doing is think- 
ing of himself.—Con- 
ingsby Dawson. 

i Se 

No strong man low- 
ers himself by giving 
somebody a lift. 

* * * 

Your smallest. cits- 
tomer today may be 
your largest next 
year. Cultivate him. 

ie 14 

The deadliest foe of 
democracy is not au- 
tocracy, but liberty 
frenzied. Liberty is 
not fool-proof. For 
its beneficent working 
it demands self-re- 
straint, a sane and 
clear recognition of 
the practical and at- 
tainable and of the 
fact that there are 
laws of nature which 
are beyond our power 
to change.—Otto H. 
Kahn. 


* * * 


Pleasure is a jewel e 
which will only retain 
its luster when it is in 
a setting of work— 
W. M. Strickler. 





military men have a high regard for Wood, and the news that he 
the military medical board has created intense satisfaction there—as well as here. 


I have found that society is a kind of bank 
to which one may take his statements and 
opinions and receive credit for them. Not 
many of us get a hundred cents on the dollar 
for them and it is all our own fault. Asa rule, 
we get less than they are worth. Most of us 
are subject to some discount.—Irving Bach- 
eller. 








Remember, all the prophets and _philoso- 
phers and teachers of the race have said that 
riches are dangerous, and the Greatest of all 
declared that it is as hard for a rich man to 
squeeze into life as for a camel to go through 
the needle’s eye. So don’t be prcud because 
you're poor. It’s your good luck and no merit 
of yours that you have the advantage in life 
and true love and 
character and real en- 
joyment of existence, 
because you MUST 
WORK. 


Don’t get chesty over 
it, therefore, and hate 
and despise your rich 
brethren, and say bit- 
ter things about them. 


Be charitable  to- 
ward them. You may 
be rich yourself some 
day.—Dr. Frank 
Crane. 


* * * 


There are two 
ways for us to lend 
money to our coun- 
try. The right way is 
the frank and honest 
way of saving, by 
spending less or earn- 
ing more. ‘The other 
and wrong way is at 
first cheap and easy, 
although ultimately 
costly and painful way 
of lending the govern- 
ment what we borrow 
‘from the bank. The 
best and quickest way 
of finding the right 
road—the road of 
thrift—is by reducing 
consumption and in- 
creasing production. 
—American Economic 
Association. 


* * * 


Democracy, every 
man’s right to com- 
fort and plenty and 
happiness, human 
brotherhood, mutual 
helpfulness—these are 
the things on which 
we can build, surely 
and firmly. These are 
the things which will 


Here is a photograph, just received from France, of General Wood, taken alongside a French officer. Ewrope’s last. These are the 
has successfully passed a rigid examination by things which will pay. 


—Henry Ford. 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD DO ABOUT COAL 


HE manufacturer, the railroad magnate, 

I the large traction interest, the gas 

manufacturer and other business men, 
who generally have a superabundance of coal 
offered them, often at very low prices, will 
this year have to plan carefully to secure sup- 
plies. The household consumer, also, should 
buy as early and heavily as his space and means 
permit. 

The Fuel Administration will not brand this 
“hoarding,” but will regard it as serving the 
general interest through lessening pressure 
next fall and winter. 

Shortage of labor is the main factor in in- 
dicating renewed famine conditions in some 
sections this fall. Machinery and material can 
be multiplied, but the coal mining army will 
not be greatly increased ; indeed, it is only by 
constant recruiting that the operators are able 
to maintain even the depleted force established 
last fall. 


Hard Coal Limited. 


We all know what the Government did in 
regard to price, and in view of the shortage of 
labor and inadequacy of railroad facilities, the 
necessity of very forceful measures with re- 
gard to production is becoming clearly ap- 
parent in the coal trade. 

Broadly, the starvation of the railroads over 
a period of years rendered them, as a system, 
unable to respond properly to the enlarged de- 
mands of commerce and industry; and for 
every dollar saved by the penurious action of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, it is 
probable that the people of this country paid 
at least as much in increased cost of coal, in 
business disorganization and in shivering. 

The coal situation is divided into two dis- 
tinct sections, anthracite and bituminous. The 
former is the domestic fuel supply of the East- 
ern States, and is that which interests the 
great bulk of the population. 

The geographical limitations of the anthra- 
cite-bearing areas limit production; while the 
amount of labor required in mining and then 
preparing the coal is now an important factor. 
Any slipshodness in preparation means a poor 
product, as was found by consumers last 
winter. rm 

The anthracite producing interests have 
often been the subject of animated attack, but 
the harmony obtaining between the coal and 
the railroad interests concerned with anthra- 
cite, enabled them, by working together, to 
give a very good account of themselves last 
winter—far better than was the case in the 
bituminous fields, where there was no such 
mutual interest. 


A Curious Incident. 


While legislation and litigation have techni- 
cally separated anthracite mining and trans- 
portation, a mutuality of interests, in a human 
sympathy way at least, still prevails, and the 
result was seen to be beneficial to the public. 
So, also, has it been demonstrated that 
the abrogation of the contracts formerly in 


Begin Ordering Supplies Now 
to Avoid Shivering 
Next Winter 


By FREDERICK W. SAWARD 


vogue, by which the railroad interests bought 
coal of the smaller anthracite operators at an 
agreed-upon price, and sold the product along 
with their own, was of public advantage; for 
months ago the Government established as a 
definite policy a price on so-called independent 
coal at seventy-five cents a ton above com- 
pany coal, and the peculiar result is seen of 
the so-called trust product selling for a ma- 
terially lower price than the independent ton- 
nage! This difference in price is even more 





FREDERICK W. SAWARD 


Mr. Saward knows coal. When seventeen he entered 
the office of The Coal Trade Journal, established in 
1869 by his father. Mr. Saward has studied the coal 
industry not in his office, but in the various mining fields 
and in all our most important coal-consuming cities. In 
1903 he became general manager of The Coal Trade 
Journal, and, on the death of its founder last year took 
full charge. His thirty years’ experience invest his 
views with value. 


important when it is remembered that the 
company standard of preparation is higher 
than that maintained by many of the independ- 
ent operators. 

While it is true that the anthracite areas 
are by no means approaching exhaustion, their 
estimated life being close upon two hundred 
years, yet much of the reserve coal is in the 
southerly portion of the field, in the territory 


controlled by the Reading interests, where 
the deposits are of such a nature, and are so 
situated, that’ not until the price is perman- 
ently on a high basis will it be. feasible to ex- 
ploit that section on a larger scale. Hence 
we may expect to see new collieries put under 
way in but limited numbers in the near future. 
While bituminous coal is found in great 
volume in more than two dozen States, and 
the coal in the ground is vast, that industry 
also has its problems. As a matter-of fact, 
the shortage in soft coal, largely used for 
steam purposes, has been even more acute than 
in anthracite. The soft coal industry suffered 
from the influence of low prices in previous 
years. This had a marked effect upon methods 
of production, resulting in much coal being 
lost beyond recall in the fields operated most 
extensively in the last ten or fifteen years; 
only the most cheaply-worked coal having 
been taken out, the other tonnage being left 
in the mines, to go beyond reach of falling 
roofs and other underground convulsions. 


Immigration Falls; Coal Rises. 


The soft coal trade, in common with the 
anthracite industry, has had to contend with 
the exactions of labor and the general influence 
of war on the cost of machinery, necessary in 
itself to meet the growing demand for ton- 
nage and particularly so as a means of off- 
setting the shortage of men. 

This brings up the strong influence of immi- 
gration in the coal mining area. The latter 
may be considered a hopper into which the 
production of Ellis Island (and, years ago, 
Castle Garden) was poured. This supply of 
cheap labor was a factor in producing cheap 
coal, but now that it is no longer available we 
must look forward to higher average prices. 
Immigration is a constant necessity to the 
coal trade. The second generation tries to get 
away from the mines, or at least into some 
commercial line of industrial occupation in the 
coal fields that affords cleaner, if not a more 
profitable, means of livelihood. Thus there is 
a steady demand for raw material. 

Under these circumstances, the increase in 
miners’ wages naturally has been very marked. 
Aided by the greater number of days worked, 
the miners’ earnings per annum are now at 
least twice what they were prior to the 1900 
strike, when John Mitchell won his first vic-. 
tory in the anthracite field. The miners are 
benefiting now, also, from the better manage- 
ment of mine stores. No operator now has to 
depend on the store for his profits, and the 
miner has the benefit of a commercial estab- 
lishment superior to what ordinarily would be 
found in the typical mining community. 


Be Forehanded. 


Getting the coal away from the miners will be 
one of the great problems of the coming season, 
and the activities of the Director General of 
Railroads will be eagerly watched. Buyers 
should be so forehanded as to continue order- 
ing coal, not only through the spring and early 





A TYPICAL ANTHRACITE COAL MINE. 
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summer, when painful recollections remain 
strong with all of us, but also through July 
and August, when the railroads are often do- 
ing but a light business in coal transportation. 
Remember, it is highly essential to get all 
coal possible in cellars before next fall. 

“It takes coal to haul coal” is an old trans- 
portation saying. To build railroad facilities 
in proportion to total tonnage offered would 
mean construction of railroad yards and extra 
trackage quite beyond present possibilities. 
Therefore, we must do the best possible by a 
careful development and utilization of the ex- 
isting facilities; for even were money, ma- 
terial and labor available for the work, little 
could be done in the way of yard construction 
and the building of new lines: before next 
winter. The work of the Director General 
and his associates consequently will have to 
be of an intensive sort. 

How great a part the coal trade plays in the 
problems of the Railroad Administration may 
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be gleaned from the fact that while, accord- 
ing to the tonnage statistics, approximately 
thirty-five per cent. of all freight hauled 1s 
coal, the actual percentage, taking duplicated 
traffic returns into consideration, represents 
nearly one-half of all the freight of the 
country. 


DR. GARFIELD SAYS: 


“The Fuel Administration in many cases has 
allotted to consuming territory producing 
fields which can only fill the demand of the 
consumers they must supply-if production is 
maintained steadily throughout the coal year. 
The Fuel Administration expects the coal con- 
sumers, continuing their patriotic coopera- 
tion with the Government in all its war meas- 
ures, to mtaintain a steady and constant de- 
mand for coal in order to attain this result. 
Consumers must buy their winter supply of 
coal during the spring and summer for stor- 
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age during the winter if the production is to 
be maintained at a maximum and the country 
enabled to avoid a serious coal shortage next 
winter. The Fuel Administration will co- 
operate with all communities in an effort to 
provide storage for emergency stocks of coal 
to be set aside during the spring and summer 
to meet emergencies of weather and transpor- 
tation which may arise next winter. 

“As an inducement to ‘early buying,’ the 
prices of anthracite coal have been reduced 30 
cents a ton on all domestic sizes from April 1 to 
August 31, and in many of the bituminous fields 
prices have been cut to an even greater extent. 

“To safeguard the consumer, the Fuel Ad- 
ministration has prescribed regulations to pre- 
vent profiteering and to govern the distribu- 
tion of coal by licensed jobbers and by retail- 
ers. Each domestic consumer will be per- 
mitted to secure a full normal supply of coal, 
but no more. 

“Guided by the experience of the past 
winter, the Fuel Administration has 
taken the necessary steps to clear 
the way for the ceaseless activity 
of the mines of the country in in- - 
creasing the supply and for the 
steady, swift distribution of the na- 
tion’s fuel as rapidly as it can be 
taken from the ground and moved 
over our overburdened transporta- 
tion systems. 

“The prices fixed by the Govern- 
ment for coal at the mine have now 
been established on a stable founda- 
tion, which will not be disturbed © 
during the coming coal year except 
in cases of extraordinary urgency. 
This will insure reasonable and equit- 
able prices to the consumer. 

“Every effort has been made by 
the Fuel Administration so to ar- 
range the distribution of the coal 
supply that it will impose the least 
possible burden upon the railroads 
of the country. Through the zone 
system of distribution, which be- 
comes effective April 1, the move- 
ment of bituminous coal between 
the mine and the producer will be 
restricted to the shortest possible 
transportation lines consistent with 
the maintenance of an adequate and 
proper coal supply to all consum- 
ers.” 





While enjoying luxurious 
warmth from our coal fur- 
naces, little do we consider 
the lives that have been in 
jeopardy to produce it. In 
the view above, miners are 
pictured drilling hundreds of 
feet below the surface, pre- 
paratory to blasting. 





Bituminous coal is found 
in t!.e Allegheny River Co.'s 
Furnace Run Mine, pictured 
on the right. Soft coal is 
mir 2d in great abundance in 
this district. 
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The Hun has caused fire and flood in St. Quentin, captured in the great drive. (c) Underwood & Underwood. 








Machine gun practice 





Removing wounded from the Amiens-St. Quentin road, now in control of the foe. (c) Underwood & Underwood. 














(c) International Film Service. 


Afternoons on the bleachers and mornings in the back lots playing baseball have given our boys the advantage in throwing hand No, they are not suspended frogger 
grenades. British and French instructors are now anxious to learn the American national sport. 
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(c) Underwood & Underwood. 
Aero torpedoes shell Trieste, the Austrian naval base. 
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ap Wadsworth. (c) Underwood & Underwood. 
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(c) International Film Service. 


" wires. They are the Camp Upton men learning how to go “over the top.” Although they never hurdled before, the sight of the dummy boches on the other 
side makes them get up and get over in professional style. 


« 
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HOW BRITAIN RAISES WAR LOANS 


E British Government raises its war 

i loans by advertisement. It pays for the 

space it buys. The cost is about one 
thirty-second of one per cent. of the amount 
raised. 

The tulk of the expenditure is in the daily 
newspapers. Other periodicals are used at given 
periods, and a small amount of bill posting is 
part of the campaign. Advertisements are rarely 
used twice. The “copy” appeals to patriotism 
and self-interest. 

The bey War Loan of February, 1917, was 
a triumph for advertisement. The campaign 
lasted three weeks. It was directed by Kennedy 
Jones, M. P. (Lord Northcliffe’s former part- 
ner), with Charles Palmer and the writer as as- 
sistant honorary organizers. The amount real- 
ized, $5,000,000,000, surprised even the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. 

The present campaign for money is in two di- 
visions. One is to sell 5% National War Bonds 
week by week and to maintain an even average. 
The other is to sell War Savings’ Certificates. 
The present campaign started in November last 
by sending out a circular to each of the Local 
Committees explaining the methods to be em- 
ployed and the material at the Committee’s dis- 
posal. 

It was the first time that a British Government 
department had used modern selling methods. It 
proved very effective. Organizers were sent out 
also to help to stimulate sales during the press 
campaign. Speakers were supplied where neces- 


sary. A great meeting was held of all the War 
Savings Committee officials at the Albert Hall 
(the largest hall in London). The Prime Minis- 
ter and Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke. The 
officials were enthused in a similar manner to that 
adopted at Sales Conventions in America. The 
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for the British Parliament. 


and the public were aroused. 


foster the right spirit and 
clinch the sale. 

The sale of War Certificates 
increased from 600,000 per 
week to over 1,500,000 per 
week. These certificates cost 
fifteen shillings and six pence 
each. The War Bond cam- 
paign brings in an average of 
$80,000,000 per week. 

This is a remarkable re- 
sult, considering that there is 
no final date as in our last 
Victory Loan or your Liberty 
Loan campaigns. 

In connection with the sell- 
ing of these securities it is 
necessary to understand that 
a very complete voluntary 
selling organization already 



















Mr. Higham is Honorary Advertising 
Agent to His Majesty’s Treasury, the 
National War Savings Committee, 
and other British Government Depart- 
ments. He is a well-known 
and public speaker, and is a candidate 
In Amer- 
ican Publicity Circles his record is 
closed followed—often for pointers. 


press published the speeches 


The advertising continued. to: 


exists in the kingdom—the National War Sav- 
ings Committee, under the able chairmanship of 
Sir Robert Kindersley, one of the directors of 
the Bank of England. This committee had 
formed over 1,600 local committees and over 
36,000 associations. It has a membership of over 
5,000,000 people. It is the outstanding depart- 
mental success of the war. 

The press publicity and propaganda of this 

committee is under the direction of the writer, 
and the special Publicity Campaign, such as 
posting, stunts and such matters, is in charge 
of Holford Bottomley, formerly manager _ 
the city financial office of the “Daily Mail,” 
very able mae 
izer. 

We are get- 
ting money, and 
more of it than 
most wise-acres 
anticipated, and 
it demonstrates 
to me once more 
that scientific 
a dvertisement 
is the greatest 
power in the 
world. 
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Life without 
industry is 
guilt; industry 
without art is 
brutality. 

* * * 

Noah was six 
hundred years 
old before he 
knew how to 
build an ark. 
Don’t lose your 


LIFE’S HORIZON. © 


HE opportunities of the future for those who save are 
Tbs ‘ou earn. Save as much as you can week 

Save for your children’s education. Give 
aac in the This is not 
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ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS COMMITTEE, 


author 





Trades unions have not only come to stay, 
but they are bound, I think, to become an in- 
creasingly potent factor in our industrial life. 
I believe that the most effective preventive 
against extreme State Socialism is frank, free 
and far-reaching co-operation between busi- 
ness and trades unions sobered and broadened 
increasingly by enhanced opportunities, rights 
and responsibilities—Otto H. Kahn. 

ai 

Know your resources, control your re- 

sources, use your resources. 
* * * 


Success consists in the climb. 


























that in spite of many uncertainties, there 

are also many certainties as to what 
changes business must undergo in consequence 
of the present war and the future peace. We 
next considered ‘some of the great readjust- 
ments which are bound to occur when peace 
returns ; and it was found that, when one comes 
to inspect our industries individually, almost 
every one of them has obtained directly or in- 
directly from the war a large amount of busi- 
ness, much of which it is certain to lose when 
peace returns. 


1 & first of these articles emphasized 


Now let us examine what general changes: 


we must expect after peace shall have become 
a fact, and after the war trade has been lost 
and the search for new peace business has 
started in earnest. 

What this new business will be, how surely 
we may rely upon it, and in what ways in- 
vestors and salaried people may benefit from 
it are the important questions. 

A dozen years ago an earthquake destroyed 
most of San Francisco; in the experience that 
followed we have a small but accurate picture 
of what is bound to happen in Europe. Men, 
money and supplies were rushed to the Pacific. 
The people were fed and clothed; new cur- 
rency was sent to take the place of that which 
was locked up in buried bank vaults ; wrecking 
crews cleared away the debris; street railways, 
water mains, telephone lines, and all means of 
traffic were restored; and forthwith the whole 
United States set about rebuilding the city. 
The insurance companies paid a substantial 
amount of the bill, while the balance of the re- 
construction expense was furnished in part by 
local property owners, and in part by the 
lenders of capital everywhere. 


Reconstruction Boom Certain. 


Now, there are thousands of little San Fran- 


ciscos scattered all over Northern France, Bel-' 


gium, Western Russia, Poland, Rumania, Ser- 
bia and Northern Italy wherein exactly the 
same reconstruction process is sure to be car- 
ried out. This reconstruction work will re- 
quire vast supplies of building materials, stores 
of food to feed the builders, billions of capital 
to pay for the labor and materials, and 
thousands of railroad cars and steamships to 
move all the men, supplies and materials. 

But this reconstruction, involving vast pro- 
ductive, commercial and financial transactions, 
cannot occur without producing an after-war 
boom. We may call it a “reconstruction 
boom.” Any argument that the world will be 
too poor to do the rebuilding fails, because the 
building is so essential to human life that it 
must be done. 


Savings Available For Reconstruction. 


Where the necessary capital is coming from 
is not beyond knowledge. The civilized world 
before the war saved out of its yearly income 
approximately $10,000,000,000; this amount 
was put into savings banks or permanent in- 
vestments, or laid aside for future use in one 
way or another. As soon as the readjustment 
to peace conditions has been mainly accom- 
plished, this $10,000,000,000 per annum will be- 
come available for the reconstruction work. 
Under the modern credit system, any unin- 
vested capital anywhere can be either obtained 
or used directly or indirectly anywhere else 
in the world that it may be needed. The dol- 
lar that one puts into a postal savings bank in 
Oregon may ultimately go toward the purchase 
of an ox-yoke for a desolated farm in Serbia. 


_ There are practically only two limits to the 
size and extent of the coming reconstruction 
boom; first the amount of rebuilding to be 
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BIG AFTER-WAR BOOM IS ASSURED 


Gigantic Reconstruction Means 
Big Demand for Goods and 
Labor 


By PAUL CLAY 


done and, second, the amount of money or 
capital to do it with. 

The amount to be done is great enough to 
cause a world boom in business of several 
years’ duration. The German armies have done 
extreme violence to property. When their 
lines were nearest Paris the Germans occupied 
approximately 16,500 square miles of French 
territory. The number of homes destroyed or 
damaged was approximately 1,200,000, and the 
people killed, driven away or placed in peril 
totaled about 6,000,000. In the French terri- 
tory that Germany still occupied before the 
recent offensive began, aggregating about 
8,400 square miles, there was a population be- 
fore the war of about 3,225,000. 

This territory includes nearly all of the great 
industrial districts of the Department of Nord, 
where are located some of the richest coal 
fields in France. Among the other important 
industries partly or wholly destroyed are tex- 
tile mills, glass factories, hardware plants, iron 
foundries, beet sugar mills and farms and 
gardens of all descriptions. The destruction 
and damage wrought in that French territory 
may be estimated roughly at $1,500,000,000, 
and at this writing is being increased. This 
territory before the war had a gross wealth of 
about $5,160,000,000. Besides this, the damage 
done in the 8,100 square miles from which Ger- 
many was driven out in 1917 would bring the 
total war damage to French property to over 
$2,200,000,000. 

To rebuild France alone would thus cost a 
sum equivalent to more than one-fifth of the 
yearly savings of the civilized world in peace 
times. 


$6,000,000,000 Damage Estimated. 


But less than half of the rebuilding -to be 
done is here represented. The damage to prop- 
erty in Belgium, meaning physical damage 
only, and not counting the value of human life 
or the producing capacity of men killed, is con- 
servatively estimated at $1,300,000,000. Still 
further, the damage in Russia, Serbia, and the 
other Balkan states can hardly be placed below 
$2,500,000,000. 

Here is a grand total damage and destruc- 
tion of $6,000.000,000 even upon the basis of 
exceptionally conservative estimates. 

Yet we have not even mentioned the princi- 
pal item. The rehabilitation of the devastated 
area appeals most strongly to the imagina- 
tion; but the greatest costs will be incurred 
in repairing plants, factories and producing 
the commercial properties of all kinds 
throughout the territory of every nation now 
at war. There is scarcely a railroad, steam- 











THE REASON 
Some $30,000,000,000 of re- 
building, including reconstruction 
and repairs, will have to be done 
after four years of war. This col- 
ossal work will cause a “Recon- 
struction Boom,” all precedent 











clearly foreshadows. 
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ship line, mill, factory, or store in the civilized 
world the maintenance and repair of which 
have not been neglected. In some cases re- 
pairs were neglected for lack of labor, but in 
most cases it has been because the owners 
needed the money to pay war taxes or sub- 
scribe to war loans. 

For example, the neglected repair of rail- 
road property in the United States since we 
entered the war runs into tens of millions. 
Besides neglected locomotives and cars, there 
has been neglect in the maintenance of rails, 
ties, grades, culverts, trestles, bridges, sidings, 
and freight and passenger terminals. In the 
calendar year 1917, though we were under war 
conditions only half or three-quarters of the 
time, expenditures for maintenance were 
equivalent to only 25.8 per cent. of gross re- 
ceipts, whereas it requires 29 to 30 per cent. 
to keep the physical properties in good condi- 
tion. This decrease represents about $135,- 
000,000, or two-thirds of 1 per cent. on the 
property. Figuring the world’s neglect of 
maintenance on this same basis, it amounts to 
$4,600,000,000 per annum. But this basis is too 
low, since in the first quarter of 1917 we were 
under peace conditions, and because in prac- 
tically every European country the neglect of 
repairs and maintenance is far greater than 
here. Making all due allowances, the world’s 
property depreciation owing solely to war 
neglect must be estimated at $5,000,000,000 or 
more per annum for the warring nations alone. 


History Repeats Itself. 


By August 1, the war will have run four 
years, and this means accumulated repairs re- 
maining to be done of nearly $20,000,000,000. 
It may easily run as high as $26,000;,000,000. 
Adding the above $6,000,000,000 of war damage 
and destruction in the fighting areas, the total 
rebuilding to be done after the war, including 
reconstruction and repairs, is somewhere be- 
tween $26,000,000,000 and $32,000,000,000. 

Otherwise expressed, if the world saves as 
much out of its personal earnings as it did be- 
fore the war, and devotes every cent of the 
saving to this reconstruction work, it will take 
from 2% to 3% years to pay for the vast 
amount of reconstruction to be done. 

If such a huge building operation requiring 
the concerted efforts of all the financial, pro- 
ductive and transportation facilities of the 
whole world does not produce a boom in busi- 
ness, nothing can. ‘ 

But we need not rely wholly even upon such 
simple and certain reasoning; for the world, 
although then much smaller, had experiences 
similar in every respect after both the Napo- 
leonic wars and our Civil war. Indeed, essen- 
tially the same thing occurs every time a town, 
city, or industry is destroyed and rebuilt every- 
where on earth. There have been reconstruc- 
tion booms at intervals ever since the one in 
Egypt about 1650 B.C., after the King of 
Thebes defeated and drove out the Shepherd — 
kings and their people. 

What causes these booms is, of course, the 
great demand for materials and equipment for 
the rebuilding work, and the demand for foods, 
textiles, and supplies for the men doing the 
building. Thus many different industries are 
stimulated, and commodity and goods prices 
maintain a high level. 

In the Civil War, Dun’s index number made 
an extreme rise from 121.6 to 312.7 in the 
paper currency of the time, and then fell back 
in 1865 to 194.4. From that time the price de- 
cline was so gradual that even in 1882 the 
average was as high as 123.2. 

To understand this movement one must bear 
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in mind that the currency price of gold rose 
from 100 in 1861 to a monthly average of 258.1 
in July, 1864, and then fell to 135 in 1865, and 
to par ‘at the close of 1878. Of course, com- 
modity prices tended to go up and down with 
the price of gold. The main point is that after 
a very sharp drop just at the end of the war, 
prices for a long time remained so high as to 
stimulate production to the maximum. 


Napoleonic and Civil War Booms. 


After the Napoleonic wars they did exactly 
the same thing. Jevons’s index number of 
commodities fell from 159 in 1809 to 91 in 1816, 
and then maintained a generally high level 
until 1826. In 1&8, during the reconstruction 
boom of that time, this average rose as high 
as 131. The boom then took the form of ship 
and canai building, since there were no fac- 
tories or steam power or machine production, 
and what was needed was a ready means of 
transporting the products made by hand in 
small shops. S 

Correspondingly, shops multiplied all over 
Great Britain, and the demand for hardware 
was so great that the British pig iron output, 
which had been 300,000 tons annually at the 
close of the Napoleonic wars, increased by 
1820 to 400,000 tons. The merchant marine, 
which was 1,400,000 tons just after the war, 
increased in 1818 to almost 1,800,000 tons. 
Canals were built by the score, including the 
famous Caledonian Canal in Scotland. 

Everywhere the reconstruction boom ap- 
pears in the records. After our Civil War 
there was just such a boom. Taking wages at 
100 per cent. in 1860, they fell to 67.4 in 1865, 
when the troops were coming home looking 
for jobs, but quickly rose to 117 in 1868, when 
the reconstruction boom was going on; and 
the rise was unchecked until 1873. 

So great was the amount of building and ex- 
pansion that our pig iron output increased 
from 1,205,663 tons in 1866 to 1,711,287 in 1869, 
and to 2,548,713 tons in 1872. 

The traffic of our railroads, which in 1866 
was only about 71,640,000 tons, rose before the 
end of the reconstruction boom to 170,146,500. 
The amount of railroad building increased 
from 1,716 miles in 1866 to 7,379 in 1871; and 
our imports of crude materials with which to 

‘carry on the rebuilding work expanded from 
$41,684,616 in 1867 to $94,293,376 in 1872. So 
keen was the demand for labor that the num- 
ber of immigrants per annum increased from 
248,120 in 1865 to 402,920 in 1870. 

From any point of view, therefore, the re- 
construction boom is to be expected with all 
confidenice. : 


Boom Means Bull Market. 


Incidentally, such a boom means a real bull 
market in stocks and bonds. From the middle 
of 1867, when the peace readjustment was 
about completed, to January, 1869, when the 
after-war boom was going at full blast, the 
average price of fifteen representative stocks 
rose from 112% to 141%. 

Just so in the boom that followed the Napo- 
leonic wars British consols rose from 53% in 
1816 to prices varying from 79 to 84 in the 
boom years 1817 to 1819; and the Bank of Eng- 
land stock made an extreme rise from 215 to 
294. 

Bond prices after the Civil War touched 
their lowest average level of the peace read- 
justment in February, 1866, when the average 
figure for representative issues was 90.085. 
Then occurred a gradual rise without very 
much interruption until in September, 1871, 
these bonds averaged 104.475. 


Reconstruction Means Opportunity. 


Here, then, is the story of a great oppor- 
tunity. The amount of reconstruction and re- 
pair work to be done after this war is so great 
that it cannot fail to produce a boom in busi- 
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The Stock Market. 


OF 15 R.R. BONDS 


— WAR AND-PRICES — 
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The Cost of. Livin 


DUN’S INDEX. 


DUN’S INDEX 


CIVIL WAR 


BRITISH 


JEVON’S INDEX 


The three price movements intended to show the trends of the market reveal remarkable similarity. In 
the period covered by the Napoleonic wars (by covering price movements of the consols from 1814 to 1818) 
this similarity is strongly brought out. The indexes representing the cost of living over the three periods 


bring out the same similarity in movement. 


Dun’s Index is used for both the Civil War and European War 


periods. It may be some comfort to note that, although our present-day prices are extremely high, they have 


not, as yet, reached the height attained during the Civil War. 


The declaration of peace would seem to 


indicate a decline in security prices followed by ascending movements as the reconstruction period sets in. 


ness. Every industry will be stimulated, and 
special opportunities are to be expected in such 
lines as building, machinery, railroading, 
leather, textiles, woodwork, foodstuffs, pe- 
troleum products and export trade. 

It is in these industries that salaried people 
are likely to find their best chances of advance- 
ment. 

Investors, after peace plans are about com- 
pleted, can buy almost any good stock or bond 


with the assurance that a substantial profit 
will be realized; and the very best time for 
making such purchases is just when the unem 
ployment of labor is greatest in consequence 
of the loss of war business and the large num- 
bers of ex-soldiers looking for jobs. 

In brief, for all classes of business people 
the greatest opportunity of the next quarter- 
century is to be looked for during the recon- 
struction boom. 





INTROSPECTION’S POWER 
By George Washington Robnett 

The manifestation of self-conceit is a sign 
post on the road that leads to self-defeat. 

If you are satisfied with yourself that is an 
indication that the world will soon become 
dissatisfied with you. In other words, if you 
think you know it all, you’re slated for a fall. 

You should court friendly criticism. It is 
the best fertilizer you can use in your field of 
self-development. 

Doff your armor of self-satisfaction. It 
keeps brain food from going in and big ideas 
from coming out. 

Read and heed. Learn to harness other 
people’s ideas along with your own. 

In the realm of business there is no room for 
the laggard. It takes speed to maintain equi- 


librium. You are subject to the laws of busi- — 


ness gravity. 
The world is advancing by strides and 
bounds. If you can’t keep the pace, get out 


of the race. We have no time for excuses. If 
you can’t make good, don’t waste two men’s. 
time telling why you couldn't. 

The world loves a winner. 
the world? You have no right to live unless 
you produce. Dead timber impedes progress. 

Whether or not you reach your goal depends 
upon the quality of your determination. 

You can if you will. 


A CREED 


There is a destiny that makes us brothers; 
None goes his way alone; 

All that we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own. 


Are you courting 





I care not what his temples or his creeds, 
One thing holds firm and fast— 
That into his fateful heap of days and deeds 
The soul of a man is cast. 
—Edwin Markham. 
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UNDER THE SURFACE AT WASHINGTON 


country than Waddill Catchings, head 

of one of the big southern steel 
companies, and chairman of the War Service 
Committee of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He said in a _ recent 
speech that the war was being run from Wash- 
ington mainly by clerks and messengers. He was 
wrong. The writer has interviewed several score 
of the biggest business men now in Washington. 
Their opinion, expressed individually, is virtually 
unanimous: Mr. Catchings is wrong; the war 
machinery, now, if not always in the past, is in 
very skillful hands. 

Every family having a relative in the army 
would be perturbed were they to feel that the 
great war machine in Washington is run by men 
not thoroughly competent. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of military strategy. It is a great industrial, 
financial, and shipping problem, and with rare ex- 
ceptions, pre-eminently able men have been se- 
lected to handle the different phases of it. 


Hurley Makes Good. 


Edward N. Hurley built up a great manufac- 
turing business before he came here. He in- 
vented the first pneumatic tool used in an Ameri- 
can shipyard. He drove the first pneumatic rivet 
on the Clyde. As chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission he learned the difference between the 
management of private enterprises and the man- 
agement of Government enterprises. There is a 
sharp difference. The corporation executive can 
go ahead, when convinced he is right. The Gov- 
ernment representative must reconcile his action 
to the work of many other departments, to the 
opinion of Congress, and to the opinion of the 
country. Hurley’s double barrelled experience 
is enabling him to make good as chairman of the 
Shipping Board. When called to this job, he 
found there was not a single shipyard from which 
he could order a ship. All yards were filled to 
overflowing. The Navy’s orders for torpedo 
boat destroyers, battleships, etc., filled seventy 


a cones are few brighter minds in the 


per cent. and orders for merchant ships, given “ 


by American and European firms, filled the re- 
maining thirty per cent. of the ways. 

The shipyard at Hog Island, which, with its 
fifty ways, will be the largest in the world, is now 
nearing completion. Many of the ways are com- 
pleted and keels have been laid. Most of the 
other new yards—and there are actually more 
new ones than old ones—are also nearing com- 
pletion. Before next year gets well under way, 
Hog Island will be turning out a ship each week. 
Incidentally, there will not be any $6,000,000 
profit in the Hog Island contract as misrepre- 
sented. The profit of the International Corpora- 
tion is to be derived from a small percentage on 
each ship, less than three per cent, half of which 
will go back to the Government in taxes. When 
the yard is in full swing, it will stand as a monu- 
ment to America’s colossal engineering skill. The 
Panama Canal alone can be compared with it. 

Big Men Direct War Machinery. 

Vance McCormick was more of a business man 

than a newspaper owner in Harrisburg, Pa., 


Some Things Public Should 
Know—Big Achievements 
Are Here Revealed 


By THOMAS F. LOGAN, Washington. 


when he entered politics, ran for Governor on 
the Democratic ticket, and finally became chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee in 
1916. As chairman of the War Trade Board, he 
has brought executive ability to the work. His 
associates are not all business men. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has one of its food experts 


THOMAS F. LOGAN 


Thomas F. Logan, who writes for Forbes Maga- 
zine its fortnightly Washington analysis, is one of 
the keenest and soundest business counselors in 
the country. For nine years his writings have 
helped to formulate the thought of the country on 
business, financial, tariff and railroad matters. His 
close study of governmental processes and his in- 
timate knowledge of public men have enabled him 
to suggest progressive methods for a better un- 
derstanding between the government and business, 
and between capital and labor. 


on the board, and Hoover had one of his experts, 
but with Thomas L. Chadbourne, Jr., as counsel 
for the board, no one would be willing to say that 
there is a lack of business ability in the War 
Trade Board. Frank L. Munson, of the Munson 
Line, represents the Shipping Board in the 
group around McCormick. 

Bernard M. Baruch, likewise, has gathered 
around him the ablest business men he could find, 
having gone to the top of each industry, rather 
than in-between. McAdoo and Hoover, from 
the start, believed in enlisting the ablest men they 





could find. Secretary Baker started with small 
men and is now picking big ones. A tremendous 
improvement in the War Department has re- 
sulted. 

Unfortunately, those outside of Washington 
seldom hear of big men who submerge their 
identity in Government war jobs. Take former 
Senator Clarence Watson, of West Virginia, one 
of the biggest coal operators in that state. Here 
was a man who represented his state in the United 
States Senate, who debated all the big questions 
of public policy, and who now quietly enters the 
Ordnance Department as a captain under Col. 
Samuel McRoberts, formerly of the National 
City Bank. 

William A. Starrett, formerly of Starrett 
Brothers, engineers and contractors, entered 
the army as a major, and lately was promoted 
to be a colonel. He built the army canton- 
ments, at a net profit to the contractors of less 
than three per cent. He is head of the con- 
struction division of the War Department. 


Things Not Widely Known. 


There are important ventures under way about 
which the public know little or nothing. One is 
an enormous nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals, on 
the Tennessee River. The Government will 
spend approximately $60,000,000. A new city 
will spring up, which will probably become one 
of the big industrial centers of the South. The 
mystery about this project can now be dissipated. 

More than two years ago Congress appropriated 
$20,000,000 for the creation of a nitrate plant. 
The water power “interests” argued that such a 
plant was necessary, even before the war began. 
An official of the Alabama Power Company told 
the writer five years ago that this country might 
one day find itself at war without having nitrate 
for crop fertilizers or for powder, which cannot 
be made without nitrates. The United States had 
a nitrate stock for enough powder to last its 
army—then 76,000 men—two weeks in battle! 
At the present rate this would have lasted two 
hours. The argument was then made that 
America no longer should remain dependent upon 
Chile for nitrates; that it should follow the ex- 
ample of Norway, Germany, and other European 
countries, and take its nitrates from the air 
through the use of water power. Muscle Shoals 
produced water power equal almost to the amount 
available at Niagara. Congress debated the mat- 
ter, some members charged there was a water 
power and nitrate lobby, and the years passed. 

If Germany had not developed her own nitrates 
in the manner suggested for America, she would 
have collapsed in one year for want of powder. 
Realizing the situation, Congress passed the bill 
for a nitrate plant. Because of the agitation in 
favor of Muscle Shoals, the War Department 
looked elsewhere for a site, consulted scientific 
societies, held conferences and finally decided to 
build a $4,000,000 experimental plant. All this 
incurred two years’ delay. Then the War Depart- 
ment became convinced there was a real nitrate 


shortage in the United States. The plans were 
(Continued on page 28.) 





120 days after Dodge Bros. signed the Government contract to make hydro-pne umatic recoil mechanisms the factory, pictured above, was completed. The War 
Department feels that we shal] soon be turning out more hy dro-pneumatic recoil cylinders than any European country. 
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C. SIMMONS is, to my mind, the best em- 
ployer in America, principally because 
he possesses kindness of heart and that 


K. 


rare quality in men of big affairs—thoughtful- _ 


ness of others in all the little things that go to 
make life worth while. These two attributes, 
_ with all the many ramifications that go with 

them, seem to me to cover all that is necessary 
in a successful and very useful life. 

Coupled with this he has endeavored con- 
stantly to make his life a worthy and shining 
example to the many hundreds in his employ, 
and by this example and his absolute sense of 
frankness he has made a world of staunch 
friends among the retail dealers and has in- 
spired in his co-workers a loyalty which causes 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S BEST 


E. C. Simmons, the Creater of 
the World’s Greatest Hard- 
ware Concern 
By MAY E. DARNEILLE 


Mr. Simmons’s Secretary 


can be given to man he has to a degree not 
possessed by any one with whom I have ever 
come in contact. 


“Be Ye Kind.” 
His life has been founded and built from day 


to day on the text: “Be ye kind.” Some may 
consider this,a small virtue; it to my mind is a 





EMPLOYERS 


laid his hand on the man’s arm and said: 
“Brother, I am heartily sorry I have nothing 
to give you.” 

The man’s face lighted instantly, and he re- 
plied: “It is something that you called me 
‘Brother.’ ” 

I wonder, in our busy -lives, if we all try to 
cultivate one other attribute that comes to my 
mind which this very busy man possesses, and 
this is, always having time to do the necessary 
and needful thing. 

I cannot convey this idea better than by re- 
producing here a paragraph or part of a letter 
received by Mr. Simmons on his seventy- 
seventh birthday. This letter came from a 
man who has been in his employ for years, a 
man who has worked up to one of 





them to exert their most powerful 
efforts in accomplishing anything 
he asks, and he never asks the im- 
possible. When he makes a call it 
is not the few who respond; all 
pull together, and this spirit has 
caused his house to take rank as 
the greatest hardware business in 
the world. After all, a business is 
“but the lengthened shadow of the 
man behind it,” and in integrity, 
truth and fair dealing, the Sim- 
mons’ Hardware Company is cer- 
tainly the lengthened shadow of 
its founder. 

What better evidence could there 
be that he is one of America’s most 
splendid men, as well as the best 
employer, than the fact that he has 
three fine sons, all men of high 
ideals, all men who will ever carry 
out his teachings and example. 
They have shouldered the responsi- 
bilities of this enormous business, 
relieving their father so that now 
he acts in an advisory capacity, and 
although seventy-eight years of 
age his mind is as actively keen 
and alert as ever, and he takes a 
constant and daily interest in the 
business which he has founded and 
watched grow. 


Many Owe Success to Him. 


One thing which he has persist- 
ently taught, and which has always 











made a great impression on me, is 
that the difference between doing 
- a thing just right and about right is the differ- 
ence between success and failure. 

Another lesson of his life has been that the 
busy people are the happy people, and he has 
always surrounded himself with a corps of 
busy and correspondingly happy people. 
Countless numbers owe their success in life to 
his teachings, and I happen to know that 
scarcely a day passes but that he receives a 
letter from some ex-employee, paying tribute 
to him and thanking him for whatever success 
life has brought to them, stating freely that all 
their vaiuable lessons have come from his early 
teachings. : 

In addition to this, I doubt if any man in 
America has to his credit more men redeemed 
from the paths of waywardness. He has 
worked faithfully and patiently with all in- 
clined that way, and in almost every instance 
has been successful in showing them the folly 
of their.bad habits, so that he now has in his 
employ many men who are splendid and 
worthy citizens who might otherwise be 
wrecks. 

However, when all is said and done, what 
shines out clearest is his habit of trying to do 
or say something kind every day to somebody. 
This greatest blessing and greatest gift that 








E. C. SIMMONS 


noble and great virtue, and if one has but the 
will, the spirit can be shown everywhere and 
anywhere and at all times by all persons—the 
matter of just being kind. It does not neces- 
sarily mean gifts; it may be a kind word, a 
newspaper, a magazine, an interested inquiry 
about the other’s family. 

I think it is the Russian novelist, Turgueniev, 
who told that once on a bitterly cold day he 
was approached by a poor ragged fellow, who 
begged for some assistance. 

Turgueniev searched in every pocket, but 
had no coin. Embarrassed and very sorry he 








PRIZE ARTICLE 
This is the third-prize article 
- in our $1,000 contest, “Who Is the 
Best Employer in America?” The 
writer is his secretary, who, as she 
says, has “personal and actual | 
knowledge of the real man.” 
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our top places, a man of high ideals 
and worthy purposes, and to’ me 
the tribute he pays to his employer 
is wonderful: 


A Wonderful Tribute. 


“You are a wonder to me in one 
particular, which I believe I admire 
more than all your other extraor- 
dinary qualities. You never quit 
and you always have time—time 
for your business and your numer- 
ous outside interests ; time for your 
home and family; time for your 
church work; time for your 
friends; time for your clubs and 
various organizations; time for 
everybody and everything ; time to 
write me a letter when I send you 
a newspaper clipping. I love work 
and do work all the time, but hard 
as I have tried to measure up to 
your standard I am forced to real- 
ize that you possess, as God-given 
gifts, what cannot be acquired by 
mere man. 

“When I was fifteen years old 
you engaged me as an office boy. 
You were forty-six then and I am 
forty-six now, so you see I am 
drawing a comparison between us 
at forty-six. You were a wonder- 
ful man then, and what have I done 
in the same time? Why am I at 
forty-six not as you were at forty- 
six? -Answer: Talents. I bow to 
you in honor and respect. Thirty- 
one years since I first ran your errands, and 
there has never been one minute of those 
thirty-one years when I would not have fought 
the boy or man who dared to speak of you 
except in praise. 

“My congratulations—another milestone. 
God grant that there may be many more.’ 


Why He Built the Bridge. 





And now in closing perhaps you can gather 
some idea of the character of the man of whom 
I write when I tell you that recently, in mak- 
ing an address before a gathering of hardware 
men, he brought his talk to an end-with this 
beautiful poem of Whittier’s, which typifies 


. his attitude now when he is at the sunset of 


his life: 


An old man going a lone highway 

Came, at the evening cold and gray, 

‘To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
The sullen stream had no fear for him; 
But he turned when safe on the other side, 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 

“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 


(Continued on page 28.) sa eae 
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THE ELEANOR CLUBS IN CHICAGO 


More than twenty years ago Ina Law 
Robertson came from Oregon to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. She saw the difficult 
conditions under which women’s work was 
then done, the danger and loneliness to which 
women wage-earners were exposed. Her 
mind, as intensely practical as spiritual, con- 
ceived the plan of a club home for young 
women. The Eleanor Club began on a very 
modest scale. The first club, of twenty-eight 
girls, in 1898, is now replaced by five clubs of 
six hundred members; while the downtown 
business women’s club, Central Eleanor, has 
fifteen hundred members on its rolls, and the 
Eleanor Camp at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, is 
thronged every summer. 

Nor is the membership list more than a small 
part of the story. Every Eleanor girl will tell 
you that it is not the cheerful, protected life 
which counts the most to her; it is not the 
Sunday reunions at Central Eleanor, with 
their music and their talks ; it is not the classes, 
nor the lectures, nor the Saturday afternoon 
tramps in the open; it is “the Eleanor spirit.” 
If you press for a definition of that, you will 
hear Miss Robertson’s name in the reply. Her 
mark is set upon the Eleanor Association—the 
mark of a woman who lived but to serve others 
and who saw that service to others means 
kindling in them the desire to serve, as well 
as giving them physical comfort and intel- 
lectual companionship. Other institutions give 
shelter to their members; she gave inspira- 
tion. 

Clubs Are Self-Supporting. 


Miss Robertson made her clubs pay their 
own way. She concerned herself with the wel- 
fare of every member, and would invite to her 
home, for a talk, each one who was lonely or 
perplexed. This need of the self-supporting 
young woman has been recognized by the 
association which she organized and led un- 
til March, 1916. 

In starting residential clubs the association 
has always kept in mind the need of the young 
girl earning low wages, but the moral value 
of the principle of self-support has been the 
basis upon which its work has been established. 


How Clubs Are Started. 


When a rented building is used in opening 
a new Eleanor Club as a residence for girls in 
business, there must be sufficient funds on 
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They House and Help Girls 
in Business—Methods 
of Self-Support 


By GRACE A. COULTER 


General Secretary 


hand to furnish the building and provide for a 
temporary deficit in current expenses. In ad- 
dition, provision is made for the deficit which 
is incurred in opening a club. This may 
amount to $500 or to several thousand, accord- 
ing to the repairs required to put a building 
in order and the time that passes before the 
house is filled. The prices are so low that a 
club does not cover expenses until the house 
is fairly well filled. The club gradually pays 
back this deficit, which is advanced to it as a 
loan. Interest is paid on this loan as well as 
the sum invested in original furnishings. After 
the club is once completely furnished it takes 
care of its renewals as a part of its current 
expenses. 

The Eleanor Association is organized as any 
business organization might be. The stock 
was subscribed by a few interested individuals. 


Clubs Are Democratic. 


Any self-supporting girl of good character 
is eligible to the clubs, or, rather, any girl is 
welcome who is now trying to do right. The 
clubs also receive students, especially those 
who must work their way through various 
schools. There is no arbitrary age or wage 
limit, but the association is chiefly in business 
for the young girl on the low wage, and she is 
always the first consideration. Every club has 
a superintendent or house-mother, a house- 
keeper, a cook, janitor, and, on an average, one 
maid to each twenty beds. In the large clubs 
the work calls for an assistant cook and a 
houseman. There is also a house secretary, 


‘with two night clerks in each club. 


Each club is largely self-governing, through 
a council composed of the girls in residence. 
This council plays an important part in the 
social and physical well-being of the. member- 
ship, which ranges from eighty to one hundred 
and sixty girls.. In Chicago, at the present 
time, such a club cannot operate on a self- 
supporting basis with less than eighty mem- 
bers. Since war was declared the rates in the 


clubs have been raised. They now range from 
$4 for a single room to $6.50 per week for a 
room with four beds. These rates do not in- 
clude lunch on working days, but a box lunch 
is furnished for ten cents. 

The property of the association is held by a 
board of trustees, who annually elect five di- 
rectors to whom is entrusted the business of 
the organization. The directors annually elect 
an executive committee, which has the imme- 
diate oversight of the clubs and related work. 
The executive committee, however, cannot as- 
sume financial responsibility, this being the 
prerogative of the directors. 


Inspiration and Education. 


The natural outgrowth of an, intimate ac- 
quaintance with the members has been an 
Educational Department, whigh undertakes to 
help the untrained girl to the kind of educa- 
tion for which she is best fitted and, through 
continued training, to lift her from a five-dol- 
lar-a-week job to something much higher. 
There are many girls in this department, most 
of whom receive financial aid from the associa- 
tion. These girls are expected to work as 
much as their time and health will allow, but 
the association assumes the entire expense of 
board, room, tuition, and so forth, for the en- 
ergetic and promising girl. There are girls in 
many of the schools of the city, some attend- 
ing at night and others during the day; some 
are in various colleges throughout the coun- 
try, where scholarships or special rates are 
offered. 

There is also a Personal Service Department 
with headquarters at the central office in the 
heart of the city. This department tries to 
extend a helping hand to any girl who has 
special need of it. Sick girls are cared for; 
down-and-out girls are restored to self-respect 
and business earning capacity. 


In Business District. 


The Central Eleanor Club, non-residential, 
is the headquarters for business girls. It has 
large and attractive club rooms, open all day 
and evening, in which any member may re- 
ceive callers, men or women. There are also 
lunch rooms, class rooms, rest rooms and en- 
tertainments. Every Sunday afternoon there 

(Continued on page 26) 
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All work and no play is not the motto of the Eleanor Club for business girls. On the grounds of the country club house, bordering on a lake in Wisconsin, the mem- 
bers join.in folk-dancing and other health-builds 


ing outdoor sports. 
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FROM WAGNE 


WENTY years in the world of money- 

making when your whole soul is in the 

world of music is a big price to pay for 
being a pioneer woman in Wall Street. 

But Hedwig Rochow waited until seven 
brothers and sisters were educated and until 
she had made a contribution to business in the 
form of improved methods of recording real 
estate transactions. Then she resigned to go 
into what seemed the bigger business of mak- 
ing the world more musical. But these are 
the days when people put aside their dreams 
for prosaic things which they can do in an 
experienced way. So Miss Rochow has re- 
cently taken charge of a section of the big 
files of the American International Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation in Philadelphia. 

Instead of musical scores, she will compose 
facts and figures into business systems. She 
began to learn the art of making harmony out 
of humdrum when a young girl just out of 
High School, when she first came into the 
office of a man of “big business.” 

Until then she had lived in a world of music 
and was preparing for a musical training in 
college. When her home suddenly changed 
from one of wealth to necessity, these plans 
were laid aside and, as the oldest of eight 
children, she went from High School to a four 
months’ course in a business college. 


First Women in Wall Street. 


In those days, not very many years ago, there 
were so few women in the Wall Street dis- 
trict of downtown New York that those 
who ventured to take office positions were 
stared out of countenance as a curiosity. There 
were no places where women could eat except 
in the far corners of men’s lunch rooms. The 
Equitable Building, with its 2,300 women in 
office positions, banks which now employ 500 
women, and an entire business system de- 
pendent upon women in office positions from 
telephone operator to executives, were not 
even dreamed of. 

A man who had seen ability in Miss Rochow 
when, as a young girl, she was assigned to help 
him with some temporary work, offered her a 
position at $12 a week to keep statistical rec- 
ords in the office of a man prominent in poli- 
tics and finance. As she opened the door of 
the office building the first morning, a man 
came out whistling the familiar prize song 
from “Die Meistersinger.” 

“If they like music in Wall Street it can’t be 
such an awful place,” she decided. 

But it was weary work to copy long rows 
of security prices from Poor’s Manual of Rail- 
roads, when the open fire in the office grate 
reminded her of the fire music in “Die 
Walkiire,” and $12 would not buy enough shoes 
and schoo! books for several small brothers, 
much less opera tickets. Steam heat and 
electric light were so recent an innovation in 
Wall Street that they had not yet been in- 
stalled in this office, so lawyers who came in 
to see her employer looked with interest at 
this unusual sight of a girl in an office, and fell 
to talking with her as they sat before the fire- 
place waiting for interviews... In the course of 
time her eager questions about points of law 
and the willingness of even “big” lawyers to 
explain the technical points of important cases 
gave Miss Rochow a working legal knowledge 
which eventually led to her handling large 
transactions without legal assistance. 


Beethoven Comes Before Business. 
The first week, however, proved too much 


for her resolution to feed the family “by bread 
alone.” A beautifully bound, green leather 
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How One Business Woman 
Evolved Harmony Out 
of Humdrum 


By MARIAN R. GLENN 


volume of Beethoven stared at her from a 
store window every day on her way to lunch. 
Four of those first twelve dollars from the 
precious pay check were invested in that book 
of Beethoven. 

“Father is an inventor, and they always 
understand if other people don’t,” was the 
calm reply. And father did not scold. He 
always understood, somehow, when a concert 
ticket consumed the price of an arithmetic. 

It was not long before the daughter’s pay 
checks bought ample supplies of shoes and 
school books, for she put into her office work 
all the creative intensity of her musical nature. 
Her enterprise, balanced by mathematical 
exactness, an instinct for analysis and a natural 
sense of order, led her to devise original office 
systems which won recognition by the addition 
of new responsibilities until, at the age of 
twenty, her salary was equal to that which 


some of her friends who had college careers: 


secured only after years of experience. 
Finds Big Business World of Romance. 


‘ For nine years she remained in charge of the 

correspondence of the office, making up finan- 
cial reports, keeping several sets of books, 
preparing analyses of state and municipal 
finance reports, digesting legal briefs, and 
breaking all feminine traditions in Wall Street 
by personally placing more than a million 
dollars’ worth of fire insurance in connection 
with estates handled by her employer. She 
found herself disillusioned about the academic 
world, and became so absorbed in the sheer 
romance of the world of investment that she 
wrote to a friend at college: 

“The big business men have more creative 
imagination than all your professors put to- 
gether. I am doing post-graduate work while 
you are only a sophomore. Some day the 
business woman in the office will have her 
chance to do creative work, too, and to get 
credit for it. The time will come when she 
will be the heroine of play and story.” 


Reorganized Real Estate Records. 


Miss Rochow’s knowledge of property man- 
agement eventually led to another position 
with a large real estate concern. Her initial 
problem was to prepare statistics of the busi- 
ness which would show how much property 
had been transferred, a comparison of what 
different agents had sold, what mortgages, 
taxes and insurance had been paid and when 
such charges should be renewed. A boom in 
suburban real estate made the office a focal 
point for big transactions by agents and col- 
lectors. 

She combined title records, simplified them 
and worked out a system which reduced to 
three operations the complex records of thou- 
sands of land titles. The usual process of 
registering deeds alone requires a page of 
detailed information. By the Rochow method 
of coordinating such statistics the records 
were made to show clearly, at a glance, what 
transactions were complete or incomplete, and 
what steps should be taken next in connection 
with any property controlled by the company. 
The results doubled the amount of work pos- 
sible in half the time required by the old 
methods. Then Miss Rochow was made 
manager of the Title Department. 

To keep from “having the soul insulation 





STREET 


worn off and being short-circuited by business 
currents,” Miss Rochow made it a point to 
attend every opera and concert which she 
could reach after hours or during intervals in 
the day’s work. The dream of becoming a 
musician gave way to another dream of mak- 
ing music a part of the everyday life of people 
in the home, the office, the community and the 
country, by “big business” methods. 


Big Business of Music. 


From her study of how great enterprises 
are launched, how investments are issued and 
sold, grew a belief that these methods could 
be applied to the making of a musical America 
such as even the present interest in camp and 
community singing has not yet effected. She 
resigned her position to put her theory into 
practice. These ideas were being matured for 
action when the war brought business changes 
that made it necessary to wait again for the 
big dream to materialize. In addition to her 
new organizing work for the shipbuilding com- 
pany, Miss Rochow is working, through music 
in army camps, for the extension of General 
Bell’s idea that “a singing man is a fighting 
man.” 

Speaking recently of her business experi- 
ences she paid this tribute to the friends of 
music: 

“TI believe that it is the big business men 
of music who have made possible this present 
great tidal wave of music. The list of those 
who have made music a factor in their own 
development and well-being is endless—Wool- 
worth, Hill, Carnegie, Frick, Kahn, and so 


many others. The time will come when this | 


field of enormous expenditures and investment 
will be included in stock market quotations 
and business men will help to remake Ameri- 
ca by developing the big business of music.” 





Eleanor Clubs in Chicago 
(Continued from page 25) 


is a program of music and talks, to which any 
young woman or man in the city may come. 
This club is self-governing. 


The Eleanor Pledge. 


The association finds that young women ap- 
preciate the self-supporting basis. The ma- 
jority of them feel the dignity of living within 
their means, even if it means a simpler table. 
The food in the clubs is ‘wholesome, well 
cooked, and served generously, but they can- 
not, as a rule, afford fruits and vegetables out 
of season, nor can they serve eggs for break- 
fast when prices are high. These things are 
talked over with the girls, and the association 
tries to show them the purchasing power of a 
dollar. 

But all the necessary business details of such 
an organization, all the constant and rigid 
economies that must underlie it, only serve as 
the working skeleton of that “Eleanor spirit” 
which has been expressed by the girls in the 
following pledge which they have adopted: 


THE ELEANOR PLEDGE. 

Upon this road of life which we shall walk 
but once, let us leave guiding stones for 
those who come after us. And on the first 
stone let there be written—Service and Love; 
and on the next stone—Service and Love; 
and on all the stones let there be written— 
Service and Love. And above there is 


written 
ELEANOR 


and below let me write my name, for I 
have chosen these words as my guide. 
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U. 8S. GIANTS IN LATIN AMERICA 


E have already told how William Wheel- 
WW wright as a boy captain of a Yankee 
brig sailed forth from Newburyport, 
Mass., was wrecked on the shores of Argen- 
tina, worked his way as a super-cargo around 
Cape Horn to Chile, there to become famous, 
his earlier exploits having included the estab- 
lishment of a line of sailing ships between 
Pacific ports in South America, the founding 
of the now world famous Pacific Steam Navi- 
gation Co., and the building of the first railway 
in Latin South America, the first iron pier on 
the west coast of the Continent and the first 
gas plant (at Copiapo, Chile) south of the Rio 
Grande. No wonder men speak of him as the 
pioneer of industry in South America! 

The name of Wheelwright was identified 
with almost every early public improvement 
in Chile, in which Republic the New Englander 
remained, except for periodic visits to the 
United States and Europe, for about 25 years. 
Nearly every enterprise succeeded. 

His first railway, the Copiapo to Caldera 
line, prospered almost as soon as completed, 
and by 1859 was earning 16 per cent. on its 
capital, or 20 per cent on its original cost. This 
railway, 50 miles in length, overcame 1,300 
feet elevation, and a 24-mile extension built in 
1854 climbed to 2,195 feet. In 1858-9 another 
American, Walter W. Evans, of New York, 
built a branch to the Chanarcilla silver mines, 
reaehing an altitude of 4,467 feet, at that early 
date much the highest point attained by any 
railway. Evans had previously (1854-5) con- 
structed a 40-mile railway from Africa—a port 
at that period in Peru, but at present in Chile 
—to Tacna, an important town in the lower 
Andes, the foot of the main pack trail to Bo- 
livia. Wheelwright is understood to have 
been interested in this enterprise, which is to- 
day under British ownership. 


Wheelwright Organized Big Enterprises. 


Wheelwright had early seen the possibilities 
of a railway between Valparaiso and Santiago, 
the capital, and during his stay in Chile had, at 
the invitation of the Government of that Re- 
public, surveyed the entire line and laid down 
about 40 miles of road. He would have com- 
pleted the task, doubtless, but for unsettled 
conditions due to political upheavals. The 
work was later taken up by Samuel Ward 
Green of Rhode Island, and finally completed 
in the early sixties by Henry Meiggs, whose 
career we already described. 

The existing gas lighting company in Val- 
paraiso was another product of Wheelwright’s 
guiding hand during the fifties. It has long 
been extremely profitable. Another important 
public undertaking was a comprehensive water 
system, which supplied Valparaiso’s 45,000 
population through iron pipes run from basins 
built in the mountains. The 100-mile magnet- 
ic telegraph line from Valparaiso to Santiago 
also owes its origin to Wheelwright, the 
master builder. 


Navigation Co. Remarkable Success. 


An interesting prospectus of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Co., issued in 1860, graphic- 
ally illustrates the growth of the enterprise 
which had made Wheelwright famous. In- 
stead of the two tiny steamers which origi- 
nally ploughed their way up and down the west 
coast of South America, the line had nded 
until twelve ships were in regular service, in- 
cluding two of 1,600 tons each, the finest west 
of Panama. Service was maintained between 
Valparaiso, Callao, Guayaquil and Panama, 
with intermittent stops, with an auxiliary 
route from Valparaiso southward to Puerto 


A Castaway Who Carved His 
Name on a Continent— 
His Work Lives 


By FREDERIC M. HALSEY 


Montt. Rates were high, a first class pas- 
senger ticket from Panama to Guayaquil cost- 
ing $105; from Panama to Callao, $160; to 
Iquique, $245, and to Valparaiso, $290. There 
was only a discount of 10 per cent. from the 
above rates on second fares. Freight per ton 
from Panama to Guayaquil was $25, to Iqui- 
que, $40 and to Valparaiso, $45. Regular con- 





WILLIAM WHEELWRIGHT 


nections were made at Panama with the vari- 
ous shipping lines to San Francisco, New York, 
and Europe. 


Argentina’s Possibilities Attract Pioneer. 


During the years Wheelwright had been ex- 
pending his ‘energies in Chile and other west 
coast countries his thoughts had been continu- 
ally in that new republic across the Andes, 
Argentina. More than three decades had 
passed since the Rising Star had been ship- 
wrecked near the mouth of the Rio de la Plata, 
casting the boy captain on the continent des- 
tined to bring. him fame and fortune. Argen- 
tina had made gradual progress; its frontiers, 
despite fierce Indian opposition, were thrown 
out and its white population had increased. 
The sixties were years of opportunity there, 
and Wheelwright, having accomplished all 
that was possible in Chile, decided to try the 
Atlantic shores. 

Wheelwright was an early believer in the 
possibilities of a trans-Andine route. He fore- 
saw the future greatness of Chile and Argen- 
tina, and he therefore bent his energies to 
build this road. Argentina agreed to raise a 


loan, but Wheelwright, discovering that a 
large portion of the money was really to be 
used for military purposes, blocked the deal. 


Opened Trans-Continental Railroad. 


On March 19, 1863, Wheelwright signed a 
contract to construct a railway from Cordoba 
to Rosario, 246 miles, which was opened for 
traffic in May, 1870. The line was then the 
longest in the Republic and its completion 
caused much rejoicing. The concession car- 
ried a 7% Government guarantee on a capital 
of $8,000,000, also a land grant of one league 
on each side of the railway along its entire 
length. The railway immediately assumed im- 
portance. Today it is one of the main arteries 
of through traffic on the important Central 
Argentine Ry., a 3,300 mile system operated 
under British management. 

It is significant that the largest South 
American railway bond issue thus far floated 
in the United States is a 6% note obligation of 
a company which is practically the out- 
growth of an enterprise founded by Wheel- 
wright. Today the Central Argentine is one 
of the finest properties in the Latin countries 
and represents the investment of over $250,000,- 
000 


While the Cordoba to Rosario line was under 
construction, Wheelwright obtained a conces- 
sion, and commenced a line now known as the 
Buenos Aires, Ensenada & South Coast Ry., 
to extend from Buenos Aires to Ensenada, 
then a much better port than Buenos Aires. 
This 35-mile line was finished just fifty years 
after Wheelwright had been wrecked on the 
shores of Argentina, and as -a coincidence, 
passed within sight of the spot where he was 
cast ashore. This railway today is leased by 
the powerful British company, the Buenos 
Aires Southern Railway. 


Three Continents Mourned Benefactor. 


Besides these two major enterprises and the ' 
projected trans-Andine system, Wheelwright’s 
name was connected with other enterprises. 
He enjoyed the closest friendship of the lead- ‘ 
ing men of Argentina, and with such early 
pioneers as Samuel B. Hale of Boston, the 
greatest merchant in the South American re- 
public during the middle nineteenth century 
and founder of a family now famous in South 
America. Another associate was Thomas 
Lloyd Halsey, of New Jersey, the first Anglo- 
Saxon to establish a large sheep ranch in the 
republic. 

In 1873, William Wheelwright, during a visit 
to London, died “in harness.” The body was 
removed to his birthplace in Newburyport, 
Mass., and fittingly buried. Three continents 
mourned his loss—Argentina and Chile erected 
splendid monuments to his memory. His for- 
tune exceeded the million mark, a great sum 
for that day. He left $600,000 to charity, and 
$100,000 to establish a scientific school. 

Thus ends the story of the New England 
castaway, the sailor who barefooted, hatless, 
and starving wandered into Buenos Aires just 
94 years ago, to start life anew in a rising 
continent and to carve thereon a name. He 
was truly one of the constructive geniuses of 
his time. 





Large industrial combinations are able to 
find the key to their problems in the abilities 
of men of great managerial powers.—Eco- 
nomics of Business. 

* * * 

The sales manager must be a man who not 
only overflows with ideas himself, but who has 
the talent to use the ideas of others.—Sales 
Management. 
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Washington Analysis 
(Continued from page 23.) 

hastily changed. There would be no experiment- 
al plant. The men who had been called lobbyists 
became recognized as statesmen. The plant was 
put under way in.jig time. It will be one of the 
biggest in the world. Its cost will be about 
$60,000,000. Thousands of men are now erect- 
ing the plants. Frank S. Washburn, president 
of the Cyanamid Company, is directing the tech- 
nical part of the work. The whole project is 
under the direction of the Ordnance Department. 
Able business men like Col. McRoberts, head of 
the Procurement Division, and Col. Guy T. Tripp, 
head of the Production Division, had much to do 
with getting this quick, though belated action. 


Order Evolved from Chaos. 


How order has been evolved out of chaos by 
business men now serving the Government at 
small pay can best be explained by a reference to 
the principal charges that have been made against 
the War Department. Take the aeroplane pro- 
gram, which, admittedly, is three months behind 
schedule. Part of this delay has been due to 
changes iri design, suggested by the experts in 
Europe. Part has been due to an unbusinesslike 
organization. Howard Coffin is head of the Air- 
craft Board; General Squiers is the Chief of the 
Signal Corps, in charge of aviation. The work 
should be exclusively under the civilian branch, 
or exclusively under the military. Dual authority 
was the chief cause of the Denman-Goethals row 
in the Shipping Board. Hurley eliminated dual 
control. The same elimination process should be 
applied to aviation. 

The other popular charge is that artillery has 
been slow in manufacture. The reason has never 
been stated. Here it©is: The Gun Division of 
the Ordnance Department was charged with the 
responsibility for producing big guns. The 
French, with manufacturing facilities already 
availabie, asked the American Government to use 
these facilities. The American Government has 
done so, but meanwhile has gone ahead with its 
own plans for manufacture. 

There were many manufacturers who could 
have turned out a few parts with accuracy and 
precision. Reliance upon such sources would 
have accomplished little. By delaying long 
enough to erect the proper kind of a plant, secure 
the necessary labor and machinery for turning 
out the work, the War Department felt that it 
would soon be in a position to turn out a greater 
production of hydro-pneumantic recoil cylinders 
than any of the European countries. 

Before the European war, all countries, with 
the exception of France, had their artillery 
equipped with spring recoil mechanism. France 
had developed a hydro-pneumatic recoil mechan- 
ism which eliminated the use of springs. The life 
of the springs was very short, and after a gun 
had been fired a few times it did not return 
accurately to firing position. The hydro-pneu- 
matic system, however, had a life longer than 
the gun itself, and always returned the gun to 
firing position. The French hydro-pneumatic re- 
coil mechanisms had been kept secret for years. 


Dodge Bros. Make Recoil Mechanisms. 


When we entered the war the French Govern- 
ment turned over the secret to this Government. 
Not one plant in this country was equipped to 
build these mechanisms and none of the big 
manufacturers was anxious to tackle the project. 

The situation was laid before the Dodge 
Brothers, automobile manufacturers, and the 
Ordnance Department requested them on No- 
vember 1, to proceed with the work. They agreed. 
They did not consider profit. They took the job 
as a matter of patriotism. They turned over 
their automobile business to their lieutenants, de- 
voted their own time exclusively to the Govern- 


ment task, promptly erected a one-story brick 
and steel building, covering 13 acres. By De- 
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FIVE IN A BED AND A SHORT QUILT 
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AND. FOOD WON'T.WIN THE WAR IF THE FARMER GETS PNEUMONIA FROM OVER-EXPOSURE 


N. Y. Tribune. 








cember 1 a concrete slab floor 11 inches thick and 


covering thirteen acres was actually laid. On 
December 5 the first steel work was erected, and 
on January 4 the steel work for the first bay of 
the building, 900 feet by 180 feet, was completed. 
Meanwhile $6,000,000 worth of machine tools 
had been purchased or their manufacture under- 
taken by the Dodge Brothers. On January 15 the 
first bay was completely closed in and machine 
tools were being installed. On March 1, or 120 
days after the signing of the contract, the steel 
work for the entire building was erected, two- 
thirds of the building closed in, $3,000,000 worth 
of machine tools installed, and the work of turn- 
ing out recoil mechanisms begun. The entire plant 
is now completed and in operation. 


“Make Haste Slowly,” President’s Plan. 


There is a great underlying thought—a definite 
plan—which explains some of the delay against 
which criticism has been directed. When war 
was declared President Wilson resolved to make 
America wholly effective in the struggle. He 
realized that the planning of a large program 
might prevent immediate effectiveness on a small 
scale. Should this country be forty per cent. 
effective the first year, and sixty per cent. the 
second, or thirty per cent. effective the first year 
and eighty per cent. the second and one hundred 
per cent. the third? He decided to plan for 
quantity production all along the line, even 
though delays here and there might be necessary. 
He decided for building of many shipyards, for 
the production of aeroplanes in numbers never 
before dreamed of, for the production of 
enormous quantities of guns and rifles—in short, 
for everything needed for war on a colossal scale. 
With but few hitches the program is moving 
smoothly and surely. The army program has 
been enlarged. Secretary Baker’s estimate of 
1,500,000 in France by the end of the year will 
be realized. America will prove to be the de- 
cisive factor in the world war. 


Solve Food Problem 


(Continued from page 13.) 





veloped so as to handle all its own packing, 
storing, preserving and distributing as well as 
producing. The middleman has been elimi- 
nated. It is this well-rounded development, 
made possible by corporate management. that 
leads Mr. Magid to assert that through the 
multiplication of large agricultural corpora- 
tions will come the: ultimate solution of the 
food problem. 


Asked by the writer regarding labor as re- 
lated to the business of food production, Mr. 


‘Magid said: “To compete with the attractions 


of towns and cities, the farm corporation must 
provide educational and recreative facilities, as 
well as_reasonable wages and working hours. 
The large corporate unit can do this in farm- 
ing, whereas the small farmer can’t. 

“Furthermore, such a farm, operated just as 
our big business men operate manufacturing 
enterprises, offers opportunities for promotion 
in a profitable and dignified business; and as 
business men and business capital go more and 
more into the agricultural industry, these op- 
portunities will not be lost sight of by the 
rising generation. No sudden evolution is to 
be expected, but I believe it has begun. This 
character of organization will in time not only 
solve the food problem in all phases from pro- 
duction to price stabilization, but will meas- 
urably relieve social and political problems as 
well.” 

A man, it is said, is known by his works. On 
one of his frequent visits to New York, where, 
by the way, he has lately established a branch 
office, Mr. Magid, on going to call on the presi- 
dent of one of the largest banking institutions 
of the metropolis, found his way barred by a 
new gateman. Happening to have no card 
with him, he took an apple from his pocket and 
directed that it be given the bank official with 
the statement that the bearer wished to see 
him. The president looked up as the gateman 
placed the apple on his desk. 

“Have Mr. Magid come right in,” he said. 


ONE BEST EMPLOYER 


(Continued from page 24) 
“You are wasting your strength with building 
here; 
Your journey will end with the ending day; 
You never again will pass this way; 
You’ve crossed the chasm deep and wide; 
Why build you this bridge at evening tide?” 





The builder lifted his old gray head. 

“Good friend, in the path I have come,” he 
said; 

“There followeth after me today 

Three youths,* whose feet must pass this 
way; 

This chasm that has been as naught to me 

To those three youths may a pitfall be; 

They, too, must cross in the twilight dim— 

Good friend, I am building this bridge for 
them.” 


*His three sons. 


THE LESSON 


Editor, Forbes Magazine: 

This is to acknowledge receipt of your letter of Feb- 
ruary 28th, addressed to Mr. E Simmons, the 
founder of this business, and advising him of his hav- 
ing been pronounced one of the three best employers in 
America, as the result of your contest on that subject. 

I regret that his absence from the city will deny him 
the pleasure of acknowledging your letter, and as his 
successor as President of this Company, and one who 
has endeavored to follow the principles which he has 
established, I write to express my gratification at the 
decision that has been made. 

I am firmly convinced that those principles, if fol- 
lowed out thoroughly in the spirit as well as in the let- 
ter, will do much to contribute to the success of the 
people of the United States in their effort which has 
recently taken the form of War, and which President 
Wilson has so thoroughly covered in his expression— 
“To make the world safe for Democracy.” 

When an employer takes into his confidence and into 
practical partnership his employees—treats them as he 
would like to be treated if their positions were reversed 
—gives them the kind of opportunity that he would de- 
sire to have—and rewards their progress by promotion 
and a liberal share of the results which they have helped 
to bring about—he puts into operation, in the most prac- 
tical way, Christ’s teachings, which are the solid founda- 
tion from which has arisen the present world’s revolt 
against the spirit of autocracy. 

Yours very truly, 
; WALLACE D. SIMMONS, 
President, Simmons Hardware Company. 
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PRESS AND READERS’ COMMENTS 


On “Men Who Are Making America” and 
Forbes Magazine 


One of the most interesting books 
which has appeared in the literary field 
during the past decade is that entitled 
“Men Who Are Making America,” by 
B. C. Forbes. 


It is well written, tersely and con- 
cisely embodying a recital of the suc- 
cess of a group of men who are fore- 
most in today’s world’s progress; sec- 
ondly, it is valuable because of the 
example it points out *= the lives of 
these great men—all successful—all 
giants in their respective fields today, 
an incentive to young men starting out 
on commercial careers. 

The author has-a broad knowledge 
of men and affairs. He writes with 
precision and brilliancy. The sketches 
are in “interview” form, which is the 
most delightful manner in which to 
tell in a short story the salient points 
in a successful man’s career. Injected 
into these “interviews” is a keen sense 
of the value of things, a flash here and 
there of humor; and the author em- 
ploys a 10-league canvas on which he 
paints the deeds of men who count. 

The author is to be heartily congrat- 
ulated upon the magnificent contribu- 
tion he has made to the world of books 
by his “Men Who Are Making Amer- 
ica.” As editor of “Forbes Magazine” 
and as the author of “Finance, Busi- 
ness and the Business Life,” B. C. 
Forbes is in a position:to give out the 
best information and advice on com- 
mercial affairs, which he has certainly 
done in his latest very interesting book. 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 

* * * 


Have Personal Touch. 


B. C. Forbes, of New York, has made 
aa interesting contribution to current 
business literature by assembling in 
book form under the title “Men Who 
Are Making America” personal 
sketches of fifty of America’s living 
business men. These are more than 
biographical reviews, as they have the 
personal touch that comes from con- 
tact with men of large affairs. 

It has has been aptly said that “most 
big enterprises are the lengthened 
shadow of one great man.” This is ex- 
emplified in Mr. Forbes’ list of nation 
builders by such men as John H. Pat- 
erson, head of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company; John D. Rockefeller, 
of the Standard Oil Company; George 
Eastman, of Kodak fame; John Shedd, 
the world’s greatest merchant; du 
Pont, the powder king; Carnegie and 
Schwab, in the steel industries; Duke, 
the tobacco magnate; Alexander Bell 
and Theodore Vail, the telephone 
builders, and F. M. Woolworth, founder 
of the “5 and. 10” cent stores. 

Mr. Forbes gives generous space to 
the banking fraternity, and his list in- 
cludes such well-known names as J. P. 
Morgan, Frank Vanderlip, Paul War- 
hurg, James Stillman, Jacob Schiff, Otto 
Kahn, James B. Forgan, George M. 
Reynolds, H. P. Davison, George F. 
Baker, and A. Barton Hepburn. 

Full page portraits accompany each 
sketch—The Commercial West. 

* * * 


Gary Sketch Helpful. 

Among the many sketches of the 
lives of prominent men you have print- 
ed, the one on Judge Gary’s career is 
of very special interest and will act as 
a stimulus to every young man who 
reads it. I would like your permission 
to reprint excerpts hen a er a 

ng the homes of thousands 0 
workaien: E. E. McGILL. 


Cambridge Springs, Pa. 


Book Lightens Tonnage. 

I have derived so much pleasure and 
benefit from the writings of Mr. 
Forbes that I do not care to miss what 
he recommends. “Men Who Are Mak- 
ing America” is as a steam crane to 
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me; it picked my engine out of the 
rut and placed my wheels upon the 
rails with a full head of steam: I 
read a “Life” each day before going 
to work. This not only stimulates one 
to do his best, but lightens the tonnage 
one carries on a railroad. 

In your magazine “U. S. Giants in 
Latin America” has been intensely 
interesting, and so has “Who Is the 
Best Employer in America?” Railway 
managers would do well to read and 
profit thereby, and obtain the loyal 


2 


services of the rank and file. You 
have a running start for the hill. Best 
wishes that you maintain the standard 
set, and not stall on the grade. 


K. R. HAGEN. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
x sx *& 


You “Know the Other Fellow.” 


Your magazine is a remarkable suc- 
cess. You certainly know “the other 
fellow.” ARTHUR F. COLWELL. 


Fargo, N. D. 
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Hardest problem for a business 
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The hardest thing in business. Samuel Insull 
How to be solid with the boss. Samuel Insull 


The four principles of success. John H. Patterson 
.-- George W. Perkins 
Confidence as a banking asset. George M. Reynolds 
Knowledge of human nature.. George M. Reynolds 


ES ee eS sates cnans -- John D. Rockefeller 
What makes an organization.. John D. Rockefeller 
How to establish credit...... John D. Rockefeller 
Spotting opportunities........ Julius Rosenwald 


.-- Julius Rosenwald 
The straight course in business. John G. Shedd 


The coupon entitles you to examine “Men Who Are Making 
America” with greater convenience than if you came to our 
Fill it in or write on your business 
letterhead and mail promptly. Send no money. We take 


The Most Vital Questions 


you can ask—now answered for you by 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


Do big men gamble in stocks? Elbert H. Gary 
Boldness in business...... .».- William A, Gaston 
Value of tact and tenacity.... Daniel Guggenheim 


ness? 


organization? 
What 


Suavity as an asset........... Otto H. Kahn stand out among thousands 

The Importance of thinking... Otto H. Kahn of others? ..... PSG IS aS . A. C. Bedford 
Cheerfulness ......... -+++++-Darwin P. Kingsley What millionaires want for 

The square deal policy conan e . Darwin P. Kingsley their sons ...... POPS Carnegie 
The money back policy...... Cyrus H. McCormick How to get a job............. H. P. Davison 
The future of profit sharing.. Cyrus H. McCormick The best way to better one’s 

Sharpness in business........William H. Nichols _ J0b_ ------++- thoes cans oneoe Mi Ws Danteem 


ask? 


Optimism ............. «+++ E. C. Simmons What is genius?... 
Helping customers to prosper. E. C. Simmons 

The mastering of details...... Theodore N. Vail 

What is power?...... +eeeeee Frank A. Vanderlip 

Inspiring Men ............ -»» Frank A. Vanderlip 

The blessings of adversity.... John N. Willys 

Stick-to-it-iveness ........... - Frank W. Woolworth 

Value of education ....... ---. John D. Archbold 


SEND NO MONEY 


“Men Who Are Making America” is handsomely bound in blue cloth 
covers, with gold decorations. The book 1s six inches by nine inches 
and contains 500 pages—450 pages text and 50 full-page illustrations. 
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What is the most valuable 
business ability?... 


Has sentiment a place in busi- 
RPE PEE: --. J. Ogden Armour 
What is the one most import- 

ant thing to watch in an 
ae eee . J. Ogden Armour 
are a young man’s 

chances for success today?. A. C. Bedford 
What makes a young man 


What is the very best job in 
the world? ..... 
What salary should a man 
riage we jos cesbens conene tie te eee 
What to do in a panic..... 
The use of bluff in business.. Robert Dollar 
Does it pay to be a pioneer?... Wm. L. Douglas 
The value of advertising...... Wm. L. Douglas 
Are superior brains necessary? James B. Duke 
What is more difficult than 
making money? ...........James B. Duke 
The secret of organization....T. Coleman Du Pont 


The use of concentration..... James A. Farrell 
How to build the memory.... James A. Farrell 
Is study necessary?.......... James A. Farrell 
A recipe for money making... Henry Ford 
How to save the first $1,000.. James B. Forgan 
What shapes men’s lives?..... James B. Forgan P 
The value of work........... Henry C. Frick 


&. #3 otherwise I 


eeeeeeeed- Ogden Armour 


eeceeeeeee He P. Davison 


.-- Robert Dollar 


eeseceesee Thomas A. Edison 
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Written by B. C. FORBES 4 


Mr. Forbes can get closer to big men than any other writer in Z 413 
Amcrica, and knows how to make these men tell us the real rea- v4 
sons back of their success, and how we can profit by their < / 3.,C., Forbes 
experience. &, oe 
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FORBES MAGAZINE 


BARGAINS IN CONVERTIBLE BONDS 


This Article Selects Issues Which are Quite Safe 
as Investments Yet Afford High Yield 
‘ and Prospects 


By LAURENCE BEECH 


What railroad convertibles may have 
lost in speculative attractiveness is 
more than made up for by intrinsic 
cheapness, in a number of cases at least. 


Aside from general causes, this is be- - 


cause purely speculative selling has de- 
pressed them below what might be 
termed a parity with strictly investment 
bonds. 

This article cites issues which are 
particularly attractive. 

The conversion privelege, it may be 
well to explain, was designed to give 
the investor an opportunity to share in 
the profits when the stock of the com- 
pany reflected unusual earnings. At 
the same time the bond was well se- 
cured by assets, and usually issued un- 
der agreement that no subsequent is- 
sues could be placed ahead of it, the 
principle being that by such a provision 
the bondholder’s priority was guaran- 
teed. 


CONVERTIBLES SELL BETTER. 


Convertibles occupy a strong posi- 
tion wherever the credit of the issuing 
company is high. The _ conversion 
feature makes them more easily salable 
than debentures or preferred stock, and 
the company is thus compensated for 
the priority it gives them. Moreover, 
the company creates the possibility of 
not having to pay the principal at ma- 
turity and of cancelling the fixed in- 
terest charges. While in the event of 
conversion dividend requirements are 
increased, these are not a fixed charge; 
and the capitalization structure is im- 
proved by the increase in the ratio of 
stock to bonds. 

The issue price of the convertibles 
given here was around par and, as 


‘shown by the 


table, all have sold 
above par, with one exception. This 
indicates the extent to which, at one 
time or another, their prices were gov- 
erned by their speculative prospects. 
Since the altered circumstances of the 
railroads have so completely upset the 
calculations of speculative buyers, it is 
a well-founded conclusion that their 
selling has played a large part in de- 
pressing the prices of the bonds. The 
speculative element in a security always 
makes for greater extremes of price 
movements than in cases where no such 
element exists. 

Thus it is evident why convertibles 
are relatively cheap compared with 
other bonds. 


BONDS PROTECTED. 


Under Government guarantees the 
position of the following convertibles 
is amply fortified. Whatever happens 
after the war, it is conservative judg- 
ment to regard the ultimate position of 
these bonds as secure. And there is 
plenty of room for hope that the con- 
version privileges will become valuable 
before their expiration, thus giving the 
bonds speculative values very much 
above normal investment values. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Convertible 5s 
are the more attractive of the two con- 
vertible issues of this road and in cer- 
tain respects the most attractive of any 


in this list. They are equally secured 
with the 4% per cent. convertibles by 
pledge of $45,920,000 first and improve- 
ment 5s of 1930-1946, and are outstand- 
ing to the amount of $5,000,000 less than 
the bonds deposited as collateral se- 
curity. They are callable as a whole or 
in part up until April 1, 1929, at 105; 
thereafter, at par. They are convertible 
into stock on a sliding scale basis as 
follows: From April 4, 1916, until April 
1, 1920, inclusive, at $75 a share; to 
April 1, 1923, at $80 a share; to April 
1, 1926, at $90 a share; to April 1, 1936, 
at $100 a share. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio, taal re- 
garded as having a badly balanced cap- 
ital structure with $228,000,000 bonds 
and only $62,000,000 stock, has de- 
veloped a very substantial earning 


_ power despite adverse conditions. It 
possesses the strategic advantage of 
connections with Norfolk, Va., fast 
growing into an important export point, 
and favored with increasingly heavy 
traffic on account of the rapid growth 
of its shipbuilding interests. 


C. & O. EARNS MORE. 


The common stock is only a 4 per 
cent. dividend payer at present, but has 
demonstrated earning power of better 
than 12 per cent. While it is true that 
such earnings were realized in a record 
year, 1916, the gratifying results ob- 
tained under the more difficult operat- 
ing conditions recently and the outlook 
for expansion of traffic in the future 
favor the development, under normal 
conditions, of an average earning 
power large enough to establish a 5 
per cent. or 6 per cent. dividend rate 
Even a 7 per cent. rate is not out of 
-the realm of possibilities of the next 
dozen years or so. 

Southern Pacific Convertible 5s, on 
account of the excellent credit of this 

(Continued om page 33) 





_ TABLE OF ATTRACTIVE RAILROAD 
CONVERTIBLE BONDS 


Name of Bond 


tAtchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
convertible 48..........c+s.+0-. *1960 

Chesapeake & Ohio convertible 5s *1946 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. P. con- 


vertible 5s, “Series B”.......... 2014 
New York Central convertible de- 

DWGMEUTS GH» cisinné nck. Kee caved Serene *1935 
Southern Pacific convertible 5s... *1934 


Maturity 


——— Yield 


Straight 

ate If held 
Convertible est to ma- High Low 

until basis turity Price Price 

June 1, 1923 4.9% 5% 108% 79 
See text 6.3% 6.6% 98 71% 
Feb. 1, 1926 6.4% 6.6% 110 70% 
May 1, 1925 6.5% 6.8% 118 87 
June 1, 1924 5.6% 6% 108 85 


tCompany assumes payment of normal federal income tax. 


*Subject to redemption. 














The Road to France—He Is Keeping It Open 


The American Sailor is Doing His Part 


Let Us Do Ours! 
BUY LIBERTY BONDS 


This is one of several advertisements contributed by 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 
to endorse and recommend the purchase of bonds of the 
THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 





The Road to Berlin—He Is Building It 


He Needs Your Help! 
Buy All the Liberty Bonds 
You Can 


LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 
Second Federal Reserve District 
120 BROADWAY, 





NEW YORK 
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Liggett & Drexel 


Members New York Steck Exehange 


Conservative Investments 
Send for Current Offerings 


61 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia 


Besten Baffale 








Accounts Carried on 
Convervative Margin 
Our Weekly Letter 32-A on Request 


Sheldon, vawson ‘yon 


Members N. : aa Stock 
42 Broadway. New = 




















Permanent 


Monthly Income 
° of $25 
can be had for 
about $3,80! 
invested in 50 shares of 
CITIES SERVICE 
PREFERRED STOCK 
Cities Service Company is one of the 
largest and strongest Public Utility Or- 
ganizations in America. Its stock will 


afford a maximum of stability in times 
of uncertainty. 


Monthly Dividends 
Monthly Earnings 
Statements | 


Write for Circular FM-90 


Henry L. Doherty 
& 
Company 


60 Wall Street 




















Increase Your 
Income 


If you will communicate with us 
we shall be glad to analyze your 
investments in order to see that 
you are receiving the maximum 
return consistent with safety. 


Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway, New York 











INVESTMENT TALKS 
UNDAMENTAL conditions have the 
same importance for the small in- 
vestor as for the — — Fol- 
lowing the crewd is angerous in 
market affairs. Seek. “ne = advice 
a. before investing. 
Letter “F” on "Pederal Mining 


J. FRANK HOWELL 


Member Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
52 Broadway, New York 














“IN THE FAIRYLAND: OF FINANCE” 


This is one of the most i rtant departm of 
The Financial World. It keeps you out of doubtful 
investments. A copy and an attractive subscription 
offer “‘A’’ are obtainable or writing to THE 


FINANCIAL WORLD 











Publication Office, 29 Broadway, New. York 









FORBES MAGAZINE: 


BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL FORECAST 


Distinctly Encouraging Developments—What the 
Future Promises to Bring 


By B. C. FORBES 


Success of the Allied armies on the 
Western front can scarcely fail to start 
a substantial recovery in security prices 
and to infuse more confidence and 
cheerfulness into the general business 
situation. 

Borrowers should also benefit from 
such a development, since it would en- 
courage bankers to deduce that the 
war’s end is not years off. 

The success of the Liberty Loan 
should also have a stimulating influ- 
ence in all directions. 

In high financial circles it is quietly 
asserted that the whole submarine 
menace will totally collapse before sum- 
mer ends and that thereafter shipping 
all over the world will be renewed with- 
out fear of disaster from this source. 
This development, when it mature, 
will cause every Allied nation to 
breathe a sigh of relief, since it has 
been one of the very gravest menaces 
the Allies have confronted, a menace 
which threatened at one time to prove 
dangerously, if not fatally, crippling. 


A REVELATION. 


Another development is the deepen- 
ing realization on the part of the 
American people that we are at war to 
the hilt, that every man and woman 
must play his and her part nobly, that 
corporations and other employers must 
drop all thought of abnormally high 
profits, and that labor must exert itself 
to its utmost. One of the war’s most 
striking revelations has been that hu- 
man. beings have a capacity for 
achievement, for both mental and physi- 
cal production, which had not been im- 
agined. 

Not only robust men have discovered 
that they possess almost limitless latent 
powers, but old men as well as youths, 
and even more particularly women, 
have astounded themselves and others 
by their unsuspected abilities and 
powers. Once this nation of more than 
one hundred million individuals, be- 
comes fully aroused to the need for 
straining every nerve to protect the 
world against the Huns, there will be 
productive results all along the line 
which will astonish the world. 


WASHINGTON DOING BETTER. 


Encouragement can also be drawn 
from the trend of events at Washing- 
ton. The Administration is now show- 
ing commendable zeal and common 
sense in selecting business men to 
handle big business problems. Already 
there has been distinct improvement in 
several important directions, and before 
long the whole gigantic war machine 
should be functioning smoothly and 
most successfully. 

The transportation congestion is be- 
ing relieved on land and to some extent 
at seaboards both here and at the other 
side of the Atlantic. The prospects are 
that our whole line of communications, 
which may be said to extend from the 
Middle West to our Atlantic ports and 
clear across the ocean to the fighting 
front, will give an exhibition of all- 
round efficiency. The low point of ef- 
ficiency has unquestionably passed. 
There is now effective co-ordination 
and co-operation in moving men and 
supplies to seaboard; new ships before 
long will take the water almost hourly; 
the submarine menace is _ virtually 
doomed; and from all accounts Mr. At- 
terbury and his force of American rail- 
way men are doing prodigious things in 
rushing materials and men to the in- 
terior of France. 


More war business and less peace 
business must be prepared for. 


MORE READJUSTMENT. 


The little incident of the Govern- 
ment’s taking over the entire produc- 
tion of a popular brand of tobacco is 
a foretaste of what must be expected 
almost daily as the war progresses. 
Commandeering of necessary supplies 
has only begun. This phase of war ac- 
tivities will not, of course, throw men 
out of employment or jeopardize rea- 
sonable profits to business. 

Another coming development, how- 
ever, will have such an effect, namely, 
restrictions upon the output and trans- 
portation of goods not vital to carry- 
ing on war or to maintain the nation’s 
human efficiency. So far manufacturers 
of luxuries and of semi-luxuries have 
enjoyed a go-as-you-please. But when 


‘ we read that a certain important plant 


engaged on urgent war orders could 
not get men largely because of the lack 
of housing facilities, and that Govern- 
ment. investigators were dumfounded to 
find in the same neighborhood a plant 
using no fewer than 7,000 men to make 
talking machines, we must be prepared 
to hear that the authorities will not tol- 
erate such conditions. Aeroplanes and 
ships and munitions must take prece- 
dence over talking machines or similar 
products, desirable though they may be. 


BE FOREHANDED. 

Let me repeat that every forehanded 
manufacturer now producing  non- 
essentials should lose no time in getting 
into touch with the War Industries 
Board with the view of offering facili- 
ties for the making of war materials. 
Britain and France and Germany have 
all had to deal drastically with estab- 
lishments not employed on war con- 
tracts or any other absolutely necessary 
business. American business men sim- 
ilarly situated should not live in a false 
paradise, they should not hug the de- 
lusion that nothing of this kind will ever 
be done here. When lengthy casualty 
lists begin to stir the nation, the Gov- 
ernment will be quickened to act with- 
out gloves no matter who may be hurt. 
“War first, business second,” will un- 
doubtedly be the Government’s slogan. 

There is deep significance in the fact 
that the United States Government was 
not able to spend half the money it ap- 
propriated for war purposes. The main 
reason was, of course, that there were 
neither the plant facilities nor the men 
to execute the full war program. 

How long are such conditions likely 
to be tolerated? Not many months. 
The screws will shortly be applied. 
Conscription of labor can be effected 
without branding it as such. For ex- 
ample, if non-essential industries con- 
tinue to employ large numbers of men, 
the Government can very easily order 
either a total or a partial shutdown of 
operations, with the result that labor 
will be released for war purposes. 

This country has the money, it has 
the men, it has the raw materials. The 
Government’s business is to direct all of 
them into war channels. No needed re- 


sources, whether of men or money or . 


materials, can be left unenlisted. 


WAR PROSPERITY. 


This prospect, however, need not 
create widespread gloom throughout 
the business world. Other countries, 
notably England and Canada, which are 
most akin to ourselves, have discovered 
that the proper marshalling of national 

_. (Continued on page 34) 
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Banks, trust companies, 
brokers, corporations, 
employers, individuals— 


When you have Liberty 
Bonds to sell, come to us. 


John Muir & (o. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Bronx, N. Y. 
Breoklyn, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Bridgeport, Conn. New Haven, Conn. 

Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
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WILL BE 
SUMMARY MAILED 
ON I TO 
STANDARD INVESTORS 
OIL ISSUES 


L ON REQUEST 
ISSUES 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER &. CO. 
Dealers In Standard Ol! Securities 
25 Bread &St., N. ¥Y. Phone: Broad 4860-1-2-8-4 





DIVIDENDS 





UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 22 
A regular quarterly dividend of 2% has 
this dav been declared upon the Common 
Stock of this Company issued and outstand- 
ing, payable May 15th, 1918, to Common stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
— 26th, 1918. 
The stock books will not be closed. 
GEORGE WATTLEY, Treasurer. 
Dated April 3rd, 1918. 





‘MIDVALE STEEL AND ORDNANCE COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 6 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company, held 
Wednesday, April 3, 1918, a quarterly 4 


per share was declared, ah May 1, 1918, 
S stockholders of record at close of business 
April 15, 1918. Books will remain open. 


WM. B. DICKSON, Treasurer. 





March 25th, 1918. 
SUPERIOR STEEL CORPORATION 

At the regular meeting of the Directors of 
the Supeewe Steel Corporation a quarterly 
dividend of 144% was declared on the com- 
mon stock. The dividend is payable May 1st, 
1918, to stockholders of record April 15th, 1918. 

C. H. FORSTER, Secretary. 





March 25th, 1918. 
SUPERIOR STEEL CORPORATION 
At the regular meeting of the Directors of 
the Superior Steel Corporation a yom pe 
dividend of 2% was declared on the 
ferred stock. The dividend is payable 7 
= 1918, to stockholders of record May ist 


C. H. FORSTER, Secretary. 





March 25th, 1918. 
SUPERIOR STEEL CORPORATION 
Pn —_ seaules omnes x the Directers os 
e jperior ee rpora jon a quarterly 
dividend of 2% was deciared on the second 
preferred stock, payable May 15th, 1918, to 
stockholders of record May 1st, 1918. 
C. H. FORSTER, Secretary. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, March 27th. 1918. 
aa Board of ors have declared a 
gular quarterly dividend of one and one- 
half per cent. (14%%) on the preferred capital 
stock of pany, pavable April T5th, 
1918, to preferred stockholders of record at 
the close of business April 9th, 1918. 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


WELLS FARGO & COMPANY 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
upon the — ace Hyd of _ 26th, "19, e 
we Rr ey of “ore ot the of busi- 


ness 8th, 8. The aon Mg Book. 
— ee ge Cheeks will he mailed. 


C. H. GARDINER, Secretary. 
New York, April 4th, 1918. 
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The supreme crisis has come. 


The year 1918 will decide the 
result of the war. 


Are you doing your full share 
in helping meet the crisis? 


Buy Liberty Bonds—and then 
buy more Liberty Bonds! 














National City Bank Building, New York 
CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 


N. ¥. Detroit. Mich. Denver. Calo, 
N. ¥. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal, 
Chicago, 1. Los Anzeles. Cal. 
8t. Louls, Mo, Portland. Ore. 
¥ ‘ Seattie, Wash. 
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In the Financial District 


There’s Vital Work 
for THE DICTAPHONE 


In every city, many leading financial houses 
use The Dictaphone. 


Right in your own city there are institu- 
tions like yours that consider The Dictaphone 
a vital adjunct of their office routine. You 
will feel the same about The Dictaphone 
after you have installed it. 


Perhaps at your desk, you’re getting ready 
to dictate letters calling for unusually clear 
thinking and careful phrasing, for absolutely 
correct transcription. Then they are the 
very letters for The Dictaphone. 


We know brokers’ offices where a man sits 
with a telephone receiver in one hand and 
The Dictaphone tube in the other. He takes 
the report over the phone, and the next 
moment he dictates it to The Dictaphone. 
Write us for list of The Dictaphone users in 
your own line. Also for a demonstration in 
your office, on your work. 

Write for Booklet, “The Man at the Desk” 


Dept. 125-D 
Woolworth Building 
New York City 
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THE STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Equipment Issues and Steels Favored — Confi- 
dence Is Keynote in Wall Street 


By FOUR SQUARE 


Confidence is the keynote of the 
stock market; confidence in the Allies’ 
ability to hold and eventually turn 
back the Teuton invaders in France, 
in the moral and material support 
which will be given the third Liberty 
Loan, in the firm adhesion of the 
country to the President’s resolve td 
accept Germany’s challenge and to 
meet force with force, in the ability 
of the munitions boards to coordinate 
the vast machinery of production and 
distribution of fighting equipment, in 
the crop outlook, in the monetary situ- 
ation, in the ability of the country as 
a whole to see and meet the emer- 
gencies of war with vigor and success. 

That one word explains why Wall 
Street feels bullish, at least on the 
immediate speculative outlook. 


“WAITING” MARKET. 


The pulse of the market has been 
slow to respond to this feeling of con- 
fidence because the struggle on the 
Western front has not entered its de- 
cisive stage. Pending this there is a 
feeling of suspense which holds in 
check any large-scale operations on 
the buying side. Those who have 
stocks are simply content to hold them 
and await the psychological time for 
action. 

That this is the situation is the opin- 
ion of those qualified to judge the 
speculative market. Experienced ob- 
servers point out that the manner of 
the market’s resistance to, and prompt 
recovery from, the shock of the Ger- 
man onslaughts evidences a strong 
technical position. In a way the mar- 
ket’s action is father to the pervading 
feeling of confidence in the war situ- 
ation, for it is an indication of the 
composite judgment of people who are 
in the best position to judge the posi- 
tion. Only the best class of investors, 
those who sense the long range trend, 
bought when a frightened public was 
liquidating stocks last December. No 
evidence has appeared since then to 
contradict the opinion that these hold- 
ers still retain the bulk of their stocks. 
Undoubtedly, their intentions are to 
sell only when they can do so advan- 
tageously, on a rising market which 
will, in their opinion, place stocks on 
a level more in line with their specu- 
lative value. 


IF GERMANY FAILS. 


First in. importance to stimulate 
public participation in the market 
would be the definite failure of the 
German drive. That would unquestion- 
ably give the market strong impetus 
and open the way for a fuller vent to 
be give the other forces in favor of 
higher prices. For example, the en- 
thusiasm awakened by the _ third 
Liberty Loan campaign should find re- 
flection in rising quotations for specu- 
lative securities, because it is stimu- 
lating record subscriptions and unex- 
ampled enthusiasm, and because - it 
comes at a time when fhe country at 
large is more ready to absorb the 
bonds than was the case with the two 
previous loans. Banking institutions 
and large investors will not be called 
upon to take as large a proportion of 
the bonds as before, and at the same 
time the amount of the issue is smaller. 

Beyond those considerations are the 
fundamental factors of the increasing 
activity of mities and industrial plants, 
and the better’ transportation condi- 
tions, with the arrival. of moderate 











weather. The Government machinery 
of buying is now moving expeditiously, 
and capacity operations for war indus- 
trial plants is the program for the 
summer. Reports on the condition of 
the winter wheat crop are unexpect- 
edly optimistic. The cotton planting 
season starts badly in the Southwest- 
ern belt because of deficient sub-soil 
moisture, but there is yet time to bet- 
ter these conditions, and every effort 
will be made to raise a big crop be- 
cause of the unprecedented price levels 
for the staple. 

Sober reflection, however, leads to 
less hopefulness for the broader in- 
vestment and speculative outlook. The 
spectre of a long, hard war, with its 
tremendous sacrifices of men, money 
and productive efforts, looms up. The 
problem is-to win the struggle, and 
that can be done only by furnishing, 
through heavy taxation and bond 
issues, the sinews of war to support 
our armies. 


BUY CAUTIOUSLY. 


So the would-be long pull investor 
is counselled to buy cautiously and of 
the best stocks only, and not to over- 
extend himself. 

The  hardiest-looking speculative 
stocks are the equipments and certain 
of the steel issues. They are benefiting 
by huge and urgent Government 
orders. For obvious reasons, the war 
stocks are favored by operators, par- 
ticularly Distillers, American Woolen, 
Industrial Alcohol and American Steel 
Foundries. 

Coppers have come in for attention 
because of their better prospects for 
maintaining dividends. Output is in- 
creasing, and there is no limit appar- 
ently to the demand. Leading copper 
stocks are selling on a higher average 
yield basis than any other group. They 
are well liquidated, but have not yet 
enjoyed any special recognition. 





Holders of foreign Government se- 
curities of short maturities, yielding 
less than 6%, would do well to consider 
a switch into Argentine Government 
Treasury 6% notes, due 1920, which at 
94 net about 9% on the investment. 
A striking example is the Swiss Gov- 
crnment 5%, due 1920, selling at 101 
and, therefore, netting less than 5%. 
Another switch would be into the 
French Cities (Bordeaux, Lyons and 
Marseilles) 6s, 1919, selling at about 
861% to yield 14.80%. We feel that both 
these issues are as sure to be met at 
maturity as the Swiss Government 
bond or any other short term foreign 
Government issues.— Odd Lot Review. 


* * £ 


America is now defending her liberty, 
in common with the liberty of the 
world. The outcome of this war is 
not yet indicated with any clarity. I 
have said it before, and I repeat it, the 
issue of the war is problematical. We 
have the choice of successfully defend- 
ing our liberties now, or of submitting 
to twenty-five or fifty years of the bur- 
den of unremitting military drill, of 
incessant schooling in the science of 
war, for the purpose of regaining what 
we now hold, and for the purpose of 
re-establishing institutions which, God 
forbid, we are too inert, too preoccu- 
pied, too unworthy to defend—Bain- 
bridge Colby, Member of U. S. Ship- 
ping Board, 
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Mr. Business Man: 


The next time you employ a stenographer, 
insist on getting a writer of 


GREGG 
SHORTHAND 


Properly trained Gregg Writers read their 
notes fluently, and accurately. They keep the 
typewriter moving. You get better product— 
more product. 


Gregg Shorthand has been officially indorsed, 
by exclusive adoption, by three-quarters of the 
Boards of Education of the United States whose 
high schools teach shorthand, simply because 
experience has proved that writers of Gregg 
Shorthand do superior work. 


Ask for a Gregg Writer from any of these 
New York Schools: 


High School of Commerce 

West Side Y. M. C. A. 

Eastern District Y. M. C. A. 
Eastern District Y. W. C. A. 

Drake Business School 

Bushwick High School 

Bronx Commercial School 

Brandon Stevens Institute 

Central Branch Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn 
Harlem Evening High School for Men 
Jamaica High School 

Bronx Union Y. M. C. A. 

Julia Richman High School 

New York Evening High School for Men 
Lamb’s Business Training School 
Miller School 

Hebrew Technical School for Girls 
Far Rockaway High School 

Y. M. H. A. Preparatory School 

New York University 

Adelphi College 

College of the City of New York 


If you are interested in the technical features 
of the System, ask for circular “Facts About 
Gregg Shorthand.” F. M. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


77 Madison Avenue New York City » 




















The National City Bank of New York 


7 ing a branch office at San Juan, Porto 
has completed preparations for open- 
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Bargains In Convertible Bonds 


(Continued from page 30.) 


road, rank high enough to be legal for 
savings bank investments in the states 
of California and New Hampshire. Be- 
ing convertible at par until June 2, 1924, 
into stock which has been paying 6 per 
cent. dividends for years and which 
with its present earning power would 
undoubtedly have promise of going on 
a higher dividend basis were conditions 
anything like normal; the speculative 
outlook for these bonds is obviously 
good. They are extremely cheap at 
around 90. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Con- 
vertible 4s are legal for savings banks 
in Rhode Island and New Hampshire, 
and there is no question as to their in- 
vestment merit. They were offered to 
stockholders for subscription at 102% 
in 1910. About two-thirds of the $43,- 
686.000 original issue has already been 
converted into stock at as high as 110%. 
The stock is now paying 6 per cent., 
and, like Southern Pacific, has an earn- 


ing power so much higher that an in- 
crease in the rate is a favorable pros- 
pect under normal. conditions. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Con- 
vertible 5s, “Series B” Bonds, despite 
the sad plight of that company’s stock 
in the market, are by no means hope- 
less so far’ as the conversion privilege 
is concerned. Between now and 1926, 
when the conversion privilege at par 
expires, great changes may conceivably 
take place in the condition of the road. 
With the St. Paul it should be only a 
question of time before the development 
of traffic on its new lines, which are 
now a drag on earnings, restores its 
credit to the high plane once occupied. 
The present low price of the bonds 
seems to have pretty well discounted 
unfavorable developments, and while 
they might be temporarily affected by 
institutional liquidation they are cheap 
from an investment standpoint right 
now. 


Business Aspects of 
War News 


Knowing the stock market to- 
day is largely a matter of 
knowing how to interpret war 
news. 

One of the most valuable fea- 
tures of the Weekly Financial 
Supplement is the discussion of 
war news. 

The weekly London cable re- 
flects the views of foremost 


English financial houses—while 
the dispatches from American 


centers show the views held 
by our own economists and 
business men. Under the edi- 
torship of Alexander Dana 
Noves. 

Other articles in addition, ar- 
ticles that greatly help the in- 
vestor and the business man. 
And, of course, the tables of 
stocks, bonds and markets that 
can be found, so complete, no- 
where else. 


The Weekly 
Financial Suppeement 2 


is both the business man’s barometer and guide. : 
SPECIAL OFFER: Mail the coupon with a dollar bill. 
We will send the Saturday edition with Financial 


Supplement, for six months. 


New Bork Evening Post 


More Than a Newspaper 
—A National Institution 








Copies 


inches. 
If you already have these 15 num- 
hers, we will have them bound 


for you in full cloth, over boards, . 
stamped in gold with title and 
volume on backbone for 

$1.50 (for binding, subscriber fur- 
nishes copies), postage extra. 


Have Your Forbes Magazine 


It will make a splendid addition to your library. 


The first volume of Forbes includes the first 15 numbers pub- 
lished—from September 15, 1917, to March 30, 1918. 


It contains 750 pages and makes an elegant volume—8% x 12 


USE THE COUPON WHEN ORDERING 


Bound 


If you have not these 15 first num- 
bers of Forbes, we will supply 
them to you for an additional 
charge of 

$2.25 (for 15 copies of Forbes 
Magazine), postage extra. 

Total = .75 (for 15 copies, together 
with binding), postage extra. 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Broadway, New York. 


TI enclose $.... to cover cost of binding In cloth 
the first 15 issues of Forbes Magazine which IT 
am sending you under separate cover, and postage 
of bound volume to 








B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Broadway, New York. 


ne AD for the first volume of Forbes 
mB. from September 15, 1917, to March 30, 
1918. inctusivel, bound in cloth with gold 
tions—and 15 copies 
of Forbes 
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The common laborer draws much 
better money in many localties than 
does the skilled railway labor of the 
continent, and in consequence, unless 


their wage is made as good, thousands 
of skilled transportation men will leave 
the railways and engage in other pur- 
suits—A. R. Garretson. 
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NEW YORK 


Which becomes the property of the Stockholders after the debts to the 
depositors are ze. and is a guarantee fund upon which we solicit new 
deposits and retain those which have been lodged with us for many years. 


Branches in Every Borough 





FORTY BRANCHES 





Main Office: 


WILLIAM A. NASH, Chairman 





A Bank Statement that any Man or Woman can understand 


THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK 


Statement of April Ist, 1918 


The Bank Owes to Depositors, Payable on Demand ...................20c00e00: $133,608,842.59 
A conservative banker always has this indebtedness in mind, and he arranges his assets 
so as to meet any request for payment. 
For this Purpose We Have: 
Dis RM Meat shes eek aracoie © acs tS Bikcn eal bb iito ng wa woke ow a Ralls CACWEDT o DE GOs se SS oS ha 35,757,112.62 
(Gold, Bank Notes and Specie) and with legal depositories returnable on demand. , 
a a al on ts wey wesc chinks nes neehasedmaasc oc og > On 7,589,840.77 
Payable in one day. ; 
III. Loans to Individuals and Corporations.................... Sb tia’ alsin duke wwe 13,570,564.53 
Payable when we ask for it, secured by collateral of greater value than the loans. 
Neen ee Seema tends des ce sakes Kane awe ae 46,107,137.78 
i a so. og 6c coeccassbaesewacessececeGuatecnteons $27,175,563.20 
Of Railroads and other corporations of first quality and easily salable. .... 18,931,574.58 
¥.. Hheeamsvcwins tise TELS LE OO A Des AE, RES PLAIN TAF OR 5 2 37,188,857.30 a 
Payable in less than three months on the average, largely secured by collateral. 
VI. Bonds and Mortgage and Real Estate.... .... 2... cc ce cee teens 1,050,161.79 
a cc ccccentevsacdasMs ab teageeccacss0he 3,378,117.02 
All located in New York City. 
ee en 2 he OTE, Leap e hoc o's hae pc abb eee «Viet pabe $144,641,791.81 
Fs RT TO iia og Lacan dic coe toa eonteopenas cp ach hessteteeab ea $11,032,949.22 


The Corn Exchange Bank Supplies Banking Facilities to Greater New York by 


William and Beaver Streets 
WALTER E. FREW, President 





























“The Intellectual Aristocrat 
of American Publications” 


That is what a prominent educator calls “THE NATION.” His enthusiasti 
tribute is typical of many which the editors are constantly meat 
To provide the mentally alert with that food for thought which is as 

necessary to them as bodily food is to the athlete, is the function of 
“THE NATION,” the weekly journal of information and suggestion. 

_In politics, statecraft, science, economics, sociology, education, SS“ 
literature, art, “THE NATION” is not only an authority, but it ~~ & 
presents the facts and its own interpretation of them in such a 4“. ° 








way that its readers look forward to its wee iv Bets 
event of importance and pleasure. Cali c-1 sparen 1.880" 
If you think you and “THE NATION” have similar / 0 
tastes and ideals, try an experimental subscription. 4 Ss 
Clip the coupon. ot “ey 
‘ 4 MS S 
THE NATION ore 
Founded 1865 oF 
|. 20 Vesey Street New York City =, “yfS3 
prs 
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“Forging Ahead In 
Buciness”—-Free 


This interesting 112 page book 
which we will send you free 
outlines the Modern Business 
Course and Service. 


It tells how to obtain a thoro 
so of the fundamentals un- 
Soayin all business; why such 
knowlejige is necessary in busi- 
ness; how it has hel men 
suc:eed; who are back of this 
great insiitution; the names of 
prominent men among 65.000 
scribers and what they say aboutit, 


This book will open the door 
to certain business development 
for you. 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
146 Astor Place New York 

















“Jasper’s Hints to Money-Makers” 


in Leslie’s Weekly, is read by thousands 
of above-the-average investors, many of 
whom are guided in making their invest- 
mente by the suggestions of this depart- 
men 


Keep posted on financial matters and news of the day! Buy 


LESLIE’S 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper Subscription 


$5.00 a year 


10c a copy 
At every newsstand 


Business men, bankers and holders of - 
American and foreign securities must 
keep informed, in these unusual times, 
on the meaning of the great day-to-day 
events as they affect the commercial 
and financial situation. 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


Presents clear, condensed and unpreju- 
diced opinions on these subjects each 
week. 

Send for it. Also list of suggestions for investment. 


J. 8. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 























One good, hearty laugh is a bomb- 
shell exploding in the right place, while 
spleen and discontent are a gun that 
kicks over the man who shoots it off.— 
Talmage. 





BUSINESS FORECAST. 
(Continued from page 31) 


resources for war purposes has actually 
tesulted in unbelievable prosperity. 


SECURITY OUTLOOK GOOD. 

The security markets, which after all. 
reflect the consensus of the most acute 
financial and business judgment of the 
country, have lately shown that con- 
fidence is felt that Germany cannot suc- 
ceed and that investments have. been 
marked down to a level which discounts 
any possible happening short of such 
catastrophe as no one believes can oc- 
cur. In other words, any improvement 
in the war position is likely to bring 
about a like improvement in securities. 





TO GIVE You 


A 
LAUGH 


SCHWAB FORGOT $2,000,000. 

Ever since the war broke out, every 
society with any patriotic inclinations 
kas collected money to be devoted in 
one way or another to the boys across 
the water and in camps here at home. 
And every one of them has come to 
Charles M. Schwab for money. There 
is a story that some of Mr. Schwab’s 
pledges fell due the other day, so Mr. 
Schwab put on his new spring hat and 
started to a certain bank down town. 
He walked into the president’s office 
‘without rapping, a boon granted only 
to Mr. Schwab, sat down in the 
president’s chair, and said that he 
wanted to negotiate a loan. 

“How much do you need?” said the 
bank president. 

“Oh, about $2,000,000,” said Mr. 
Schwab, without turning a hair. 

“Well,” said the bank president, “you 
know you already have a loan of $2,- 
000,000 on this bank.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” said Mr. Schwab, slap- 
ping his knee, “I’d forgotten all about 
that.”"—New York Times. 

WAR-TIME EXTRAVAGANCE. 

“It doesn’t seem right,” said the man 
with worn-out shoes. 

“What doesn’t seem right?” 

“That a mere cow can afford to wear 
a:l that leather.”"—Washington Star. 








WORTHY OF HIS RACE. 

Sandy and-John were sitting in a car 
when a pretty girl got in and smiled 
at the former. He raised his hat. 

“Do you know her?” asked the En- 
glishman. 

“Oh, yes, very weel,” the Scot re- 
plied. 

“Well, shall we go and sit over be- 
side her, and then you can introduce 
me?” asked his companion. 

“Wait a bit,” returned the canny 
Scot. “She hasna paid her fare yet.”— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 





HE KNEW THAT MUCH. 


Littke Jim didn’t know much about 
scriptural history, but. when his sister 
asked him “Where was Solomon’s tem- 
ple?” he was a trifle insulted. 

“Don’t you think I know anything?” 
he asked. 

“Well, where was it, then?” his sis- 
ter repeated. 

“On the side of his forehead, of 
course, the same as other folks’! Do 
you think I’m a dunce?” 





MANIPULATION. 
“Pa, what’s ‘manipulation for a rise’ 
mean?” ' 
“When I pull the bedclothes off you 
in the morning.”—Boston Transcript. 
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How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


“Of course I place you!, Mr. Addison 
Sims of Seattle. ! 

“Tf I remember correctly—and I do re- 
member correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the 
lumberman, introduced me to you at the 
luncheon of the Seattle Rotary Club three 
years ago in May. ‘This is-a pleasure in- 
deed! I haven’t laid éyes on you since 
that day. How is the grain’ business? 
And how did that amalgamation work 
out?” 





The assurance of this speaker—in the 
crowded corridor of the Hotel McAlpin 
—compelled me to turn and look at him, 
though I must say it is not my usual habit 
to “listen in” even in a hotel lobby. 


“He is David M. Roth, the most famous 
memory expert in the United States,” 
said my friend Kennedy, answering my 
question before I could get it out. “He 
will show you a lot more wonderful things 
than that, before the evening is over.” 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room. the toast- 
master was introducing a long line of the guests 
to Mr. Roth. I got in line.and when it came 
my turn, Mr. Roth asked, “What are your in- 
itials, Mr. Jones, and your business connection. 
and telephone number?” Why he asked this, I 
learned later, when he picked out from the crowd 
the 60 men he had met two hours before and 
called each by name without a mistake. What 
is more, he named each man’s business and tele- 
phone number, for good measure. 


I won’t tell you all the other amazing things 
this man did except: to tell how he called back, 
without a minute’s hesitation, long lists of num- 
bers, bank cléarings, prices, lot numbers, parcel 
post rates and anything else the guests gave him 
in rapid order. > 


HKEKK KEKE KLEE 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which you may 
be sure I did the first chance I, got—he rather 
bowled me over by saying, in his quiet, modest 
way: 


“There is nothing miraculous about my remem- 
bering anything I want to remember, whether it 
be names, faces, figures, facts or something I 
have read in a magazine. 


“You can do this just as easily as I do. Any- 
one with an average mind can learn quickly to do 
exactly the same things which seem so miracu- 
lous when I do them. 


“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, “was 
originally very faulty. Yes it was—a really poor 
memory. On meeting a man I would lose his 
name in thirty seconds, while now there are prob- 


ting better all the time. 


ably 10,000 men and women in the United States, 
many of whom I have met but once, whose names 
I can call instantly on meeting them.” 


“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I inter- 
rupted, “you have given years to it. But how 
about me?” 


“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you the 
secret of a good memory in one evening. This is 
not a guess, because I have done it with thousands 
of pupils. In the first of seven ‘simple lessons 
which I have prepared for home study, I show 
you the basic principle of my whole system and 
you will find it—not hard work as you might fear 
—but just like playing a fascinating game. I 
will prove it to you.” 


He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did; I 
got it the very next day from his publishers, the 
Independent Corporation. 


When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose I was 
the most surprised man in forty-eight states to 
find that I had learned—in about one hour—how 
to remember a list of one hundred words so that 
I could call them off forward and back without a 
single mistake. 


That first lesson stuck. And so did the other 
six. 


Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who at 
32 years is president of a million dollar corpora- 
tion, the Pyrene Manufacturing Company of New 
York, makers of the famous fire extinguisher: 

_“Now that the Roth Memory Course is finished, I 
want to tell you how much I have enjoyed the study 
of this most fascinating subject. Usually these 
courses involve a great deal of drudgery, but this has 
been nothing but pure pleasure all the way through. 
I have derived much benefit from taking the course 
of instructions and feel that I shall continue to 
strengthen my memory. That is the best part of it. 
I shall be glad of an opportunity to recommend your 
work to my friends.” 


Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too strong. 


The Roth Course is priceless! I can absolutely 
count on my memory now. I can call the name of 
most any man I have met before—and I am get- 
I can remember any 


figures I wish to remember. Telephone numbers 


come to mind instantly, once I have filed them by” 


Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street addresses are 
just as easy. 


The old fear of forgetting (you know what that 
is) has vanished. I used to be “scared stiff” on 
my feet—because I wasn’t swre. I couldn’t re- 
member what I wanted to say. 


Now I am sure of myself, and confident, and 
“easy as an old shoe” when I get on my feet at 
the club, or at a banquet, or in a business meet- 
ing, or in any social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is that 
I have become a good conversationalist—and I 
used to be as silent as a sphinx when I got into 
a crowd of people who knew things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of lightning most 
any fact I want right at the instant I need it 
most. I used to think.a “hair trigger’? memory 
belonged only to the prodigy and genius. Now I 
see that every man of us has that kind of a mem- 
ory if he only knows how to make it work right. 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping 
around in the dark for so many years, to be able 
to switch the big searchlight on your mind and 
see instantly everything you want to remember. 

This Roth Course will do wonders in your 
office. 


Since we took it up you never hear anyone in 
our office say “I guess” or “I think it was about 
so much” or “I forget that right now” or “I can’t 
remember” or “I must look up his name.” Now 
they are right there with the answer—like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of “Multigraph” Smith? 
Real name H. Q. Smith, Division Manager of the 
Multigraph Sales Company, Ltd., in Montreal. 
Here is just a bit from a letter of his that I saw 
last week: 


“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. Roth 
has a most remarkable Memory Course. It is simple, 
and easy as falling off a log. Yet with one hour a 
day of practice, anyone—I don’t care who he is—can 
improve his Memory 100% in a week and 1,000% in 
six months.” 


My advice to you is don’t wait another minute. 
Send to Independent Corporation for Mr. Roth’s 
amazing course and see what a wonderful mem- 
ory you have got. Your dividends in increased 
earning power will be enormous. 

VICTOR JONES 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
the publishers of the Roth Memory Course, that 
once you have an*opportunity to see in your own 


-home how easy it is to double, yes, triple your 


memory power in a few short hours, that they 
are willing to send the course on free examina- 
tion. 


Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon 
or write a letter and the complete course will be 
sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If you are not 
entirely satisfied send it back any time within 
five days after you receive it and you will owe 
nothing. © 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are 
the thousands of other men and women who have 
used the course send only $5 in full payment. 
You take no risk and you have everything to gain, 
so mail the coupon now before this remarkable 
offer is withdrawn. 





FREE EXAMINATION BLANK 


Dndependent Lorporation 


Division of Business Education, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


Publishers of The Independent (and Harper’s Weekly) 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 
lessons. I will either remail the course to you within 
five days after its receipt or send you $5. 


Name 
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LEND HIM A HAND—BUY LIBERTY BONDS 
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